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AtrnoueH Mr. Chamberlain had for several years lived in retire- 
ment and had severed his last link with our public life by an- 
ur. nouncing his impending resignation of the repre- 
sentation of the great City with which his name and 
fame are imperishably associated, the news that 
he had passed peacefully away on July 2—the eve of his birth- 
day celebrations—caused a profound shock, not only to the 
British people and throughout the British Empire, but wherever 
a man is admired. Jt would be impossible for those who have 
known, followed and loved Mr. Chamberlain to attempt any 
appreciation of his wonderful, because complete, career at this 
stage, and everything which could be appropriately said has 
been well said by friend and foe. If here and there a jarring 
note has been struck by those who suffered under the lash 
of the great enemy of humbug, who was himself the soul of 
sincerity, the tributes have been generous and there have been 
few attempts to deny in death the essential greatness of a 
statesman which was fiercely challenged in the heyday of his 
strength and activity. If contemporary judgment counts, 
Chamberlain will remain among the immortals. He will live 
not merely as the typical Englishman of England at her 
zenith—an able administrator of municipalities and departments, 
a keen and determined social reformer with the capacity of 
getting things done, a great Parliamentarian, an unrivalled 
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descending to the depths of Demagogy, a statesman who was 
always learning. His greatest gift and one without which no 
man can make any pretensions to real greatness, was his 
imagination. In this respect he was not the typical Englishman, 
and though in his later career his countrymen followed him 
because they trusted him, as the people of Birmingham followed 
him, he saw so much further ahead than contemporary politicians, 
that they found it hard to keep pace with him. 


TuE Parliamentary politician’s conduct—and we are not speaking 
in any Pa:ty sense or of this country alone—is governed by the 
maxim “‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” 
‘Why “— ss : as : : 
ene and it is practically impossible to induce Parlia- 
give Way p’? mentarians to look so much as a year ahead. Not 
so Mr. Chamberlain. His dominating trait was his 
patriotism, and there can be no true patriotism without foresight. 
He was a man of great affections, with a genius for friendship, and 
any misfortune to those he loved made him ill. He had a similar 
love for his country,and though love of country is a commonplace of 
copy-books it is excessively rare in public life, and the impression 
which Mr. Chamberlain made on those who were privileged to 
know him was that whereas patriotism is in many cases reserved 
for perorations, in his case it was part of his being. Any disaster 
to this country was to him a personal disaster, and catastrophes 
such as we are threatened with would have killed him, all the 
more as he was helpless to avert them. Contrary to the cartoonists 
he was like other great men—one may almost say every great 
man—a man of natural personal humility, but he had a boundless 
belief in the nation to which he belonged. This faith blossomed 
into the enthusiasm of the Missionary of Empire who had learnt 
during eight eventful years at the Colonial Office that in order 
to secure our “ place in the sun” the Mother Country and the 
Dominions must develop from a geographical expression into 
a solid and living Empire. If we did not move forward towards 
Imperial union we should inevitably go backward. Britain could 
only maintain her place and influence as a Great Power provided 
all Britons effectively co-operated. He gradually became con- 
vinced that this ideal could most rapidly and successfully be 
attained through the avenues of commerce, and everything that 
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has happened since, and, still more, everything that has not 
happened, has proved him to be wise in his generation. He wore 
himself out in a bootless endeavour to get the politicians out of 
what Rudyard Kipling calls “ their little sheep walks,’ but when 
he laid his project of Empire before Parliament and the public, 
so far from co-operating in a great constructive policy to save the 
Empire which Chatham founded and Cobden failed to lose, Mr. 
Chamberlain found himself assailed not only in front but behind, 
and a combination of “good Party men ”’ was formed to drive 
him out of office and public life, which, to our shame be it said, 
was eventually successful. However, it is for the Historian 
to deal with this episode, though when the whole story is told 
it is not Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation that will suffer. He was 
quite above any personal resentment, and during his prolonged 
retirement was wont to discuss this and every other political 
topic with delightful detachment and remarkable loyalty 
towards the Unionists Leaders. The suggestion that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was at any time involved in any “ intrigue ” against Mr. 
Balfour—for whom he had peculiar admiration and respect and 
for whose difficulties he made handsome allowance—can only be 
described as grotesque. We need have no anxiety about the 
future of Mr. Chamberlain’s fame. We are only concerned, as he 
was concerned, about the fate of his policy. The absence of the 
Chamberlain spirit from the present Unionist Party is alarming. 
He was prepared for compromise where compromise was reason- 
able, but he would not surrender vital principles and in a big 
fight on a big issue he was wont to say, ““ Some one must give way. 
Why should we always give way?” There is plenty of this 
feeling in Ulster, that is why the Ulster cause has prospered, but 
otherwise the sentiment which made him so formidable in a 
crisis and the darling of the Democracy, is far to seek even among 
many of those who most sincerely mourn his loss. “‘ Oh for an 
hour of Joe”? has been the common cry of recent years. We 
shall never look on his like again. If we only refer to him as a 
public man it is because it would be sacrilege to intrude upon the 
beautiful private life to which he owed all his happiness and which 
enabled him to bear with unmurmuring fortitude the great mis- 
fortune which was an infinitely greater misfortune to the nation 
and Empire. 
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THE country is grateful to the Chamberlain family for many 
things, not least that in an age of vulgar ostentation we should 
The Birming-"*”° been reminded of the greatness and simplicity 
ito | Oo Death in all the funeral arrangements. By his 

own wishes a public funeral was refused, and he was 
buried among his own people at Key Hill Cemetery, Birmingham, 
after a service at the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, in Broad 
Street, with which Mr. Chamberlain was formerly associated. 
There was a welcome absence of pomp and ceremony, though all 
Birmingham turned out to line the streets in honour of their 
illustrious townsman. Only the family were present at the grave- 
side. There was a memorial service in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
largely attended by friends and foes, and after moving tributes 
in the Commons, from Government and Opposition, the House 
adjourned as a mark of respect. There was some criticism be- 
cause Mr. Redmond, the Nationalist leader, remained silent after 
other leaders had spoken, but for once we feel grateful to Mr. 
Redmond. Insincere tributes are an outrage, though they are 
not an unpopular outrage in this country. We owe it to Mr. 
Chamberlain more than to any man that Home Rule has been 
staved off for a generation, and it would have been hypocritical 
of the Redmonds or the Dillons to participate in the honour paid 
to the great apostle of National Unity and the main obstacle to 
the Separatist Policy the dire fruits of which have come vividly 
before us this month. Curiosity was aroused as to the possible 
political effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s death on the Midlands, but 
it was ultimately decided by the Coalition not only to give Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain a walk-over for his father’s seat in West 
Birmingham, but also a walk-over to Mr. Leverton Harris as 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s successor in East Worcestershire. We 
trust that the Unionists of the Midlands, who now hold the key 
of the Unionist citadel, will not take it amiss if we say that they 
will have to fight infinitely harder in the future than in the past 
to maintain their position. The loss of so great a man as Joseph 
Chamberlain will make considerably more difference than they 
have any idea of. At the risk of giving offence, but in pure 
devotion to the causes for which Chamberlainism stands not 
only in these islands but overseas, we make bold to say that 
his followers have rested too long on their oars. Unless 
Birmingham betters herself she will lose her proud pre-eminence as 
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the Metropolis of Patriotism who always gave a lead when it 
was most wanted. 


\\e can imagine no more appropriate prelude to the political 
developments of the past month than the wise and witty verses 
from an ever felicitous pen, published in the 
‘“ A Humble ; : 
Epistle” Morning Post of July 17, which by the courtesy 
of our great contemporary we are permitted to 
reproduce. 
A HUMBLE EPISTLE TO HIS MAJESTY 
* Of course his Majesty will do what he is advised by his Ministers.” 
Lorp Mortey in the Amending Bill debate. 
Your Majesty, if I may be so bold, 
We something have in common, King and poet, 
We love our country: neither place nor gold 
Could tempt us, were there any to bestow it. 
You are too high and I too low to hold 
Things dear that politicians prize, and so it 
Happens that you and I can talk more freely 
Than you and Asquith could, or you and Seely. 


1 You from your palace, from my garret I, 
] Look down upon this party-tortured nation ; 
| We sce the politicians bribe and lie, 
To keep in office all their calculation, 
, To strike a bargain or invent a cry 
y Or catch a vote their sole preoccupation. 
e As long as politicians do such things 
it There still is need for satirists—and Kings. 
Re We’ve seen them break our Constitution down. 
st We’ve seen them make a compact with our foes 
3 To raise the Irish harp without the Crown, 
, To tear the shamrock from the English rose ; 
“ We’ve scen them on the flag of Union frown 
Y And threaten faithful loyalty with blows, 
“¥ And bring our country to the edge of war 
st To serve a cause that Englishmen abhor. 
yh The People who have trusted them they've sold ; 
Vv Nothing remains to stop their headlong course. 
am The Commons—they have fettered them with gold, 
The Lords—they’ve plucked and trussed them up by force 
ot The checks and balances of State they hold 
at Between their teeth. much like a bolting horse. 
8S The horrid end gapes open to the view. 


Nothing remains, your Majesty, but you! 
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Already they have issued their command. 


They order—will your Majesty obey ? 
Lord Morley shakes a minatory hand 
And openly usurps the Sovereign sway, 
Proclaims you as a cypher in the land 
And says beforehand what you are to say. 
The rod in pickle is not even hidden— 
“Of course the King will do as he is bidden.” 
“Of course’ his Majesty will sign the Bill; 
The King. like Asquith, must obey his mastcr. 
‘Of course ’’—it is against the nation’s will, 
“Of course ’—it leads us straight into disaster, 
To civil war, disunion, every ill— 
Your Majesty, I’m but a poetaster ; 
Yet I make bold to say, with Lear’s poor fool, 


A King is nothing if he does not rule. 


Your Majesty, your people look to you; 
High above party throned, serene and just ; 
Your people save and they will see you through ; 
Your people trust you, you your people trust. 
Be true to them, to you they will be true ; 

Throw back with scorn the Ministerial “ must ”’ ; 
Turn from these false advisers to the people, 
And bells will ring for you from every steeple. 


£3, 


These lines express in their own inimitable way the anxious 
thoughts passing through the minds of his Majesty’s subjects 
throughout the British Empire at a fateful moment. They will 
appeal with peculiar force to the readers of the National Review, 
which in season and out of season, month after month, has pro- 
tested against the grotesque dogma which finds favour in the 
sight of political Mandarins that the British Sovereign is the mere 
pen of whoever may happen to hold the ephemeral office of Prime 
Minister of one portion of the British Empire, and that the King’s 
single function, apart from the laying of foundation-stones and 
other ceremonies, is to sign whatever documents may be placed 
before him by the head of the prevailing Parliamentary Caucus. 
Against this travesty of “ constitutionalism ” every one who is 


not a salaried politician at the mercy of the Caucus will protest 
with his whole soul. 
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Tue Crown is our only popular institution. It is indeed the 
one serious survival of the anarchy of the past decade. Our 
Second Chamber, as we all know, in spite of an 
abundant infusion of Radical plutocrats with 
nothing to recommend them but their cheque 
books, committed hara-kari three years ago, at the bidding of 
its enemies, forfeiting not merely its own delaying power, but 
assenting to the robbery of the people of their veto on the politi- 
cians. The House of Commons has been ruined by the combined 
working of the Parliament Act and the shameless manner in 
which its members exploited the crisis of 1911, to rob the public 
till without giving the public a chance of saying yea or nay. The 
Church of England has put up the simulacrum of a fight for the 
gallant dioceses of the Church in Wales. Episcopal Mugwumps 
doubtless imagine that by throwing overboard the weaker 
brethren they may lighten the ship and save themselves, though 
history should warn them of the fate of the feeble-minded. Every- 
thing is in fact going by the board, Parliament, Church, People, 
in the interests of a self-constituted Caucus, some of whose 
members have ostentatiously informed their friends that “ the 
honour of the Government requires that blood should be shed in 
Belfast.” The single institution which has gained in popularity 
and prestige amid the general wreckage is the Crown, which 
is slowly recovering from the dire effects of the trickery and 
treachery practised upon the King at the opening of his reign, 
by those who owed his Majesty a sacred obligation. King 
George and Queen Mary have made it their business to know 
their own people in all parts of the United Kingdom, and even 
cynics have been astonished at the demonstrative warmth and 
evident regard and affection evoked by these tours, in what were 
supposed to be the most unpromising places. It all goes to show, 
if any evidence were wanted, that the People have a totally 
different conception of the Monarchy to the professional poli- 
ticians, for while the latter are regarded by the majority of the 
nation with merited hatred and contempt, the attachment to 
the Throne is probably greater than at any previous period of our 
history. 


A Popular 
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THERE is reason ‘o believe that the politicians who claim a 
monopoly of popular favour and enthusiasm view these royal 
visits east, west, north and south—at many spots 
where they could not show their faces—with 
increasing misgiving and jealousy, consoling 
themselves, however, with the reflection that in their own 
game of “ins” and “outs” the Crown is a negligible factor. 
Just as they have robbed the People of their veto and 
have hamstrung the Peers, so they proclaim that the Crown 
is the cypher of the Caucus—the Premier’s Pen. That no 
matter who may momentarily preside over the ephemeral 
majority of the House of Commons at Westminster—leadership 
has vanished from the Mother of Parliaments—the British Mon- 
archy is a mere Punch and Judy show, and the Sovereign a puppet, 
as completely under the domination of the Party Whips as any 
member of the National Liberal Club in search of a knighthood. 
Politically the King is less important than the least member of 
Parliament who has bribed or lied his way to Westminster. That 
is the insolent Jacobin doctrine, which, be it remembered, is aimed 
no less at the People than at the King—as affirmed by your 
Morleys, Asquiths, Crewes, Georges, Greys, Churchills, ete. 
between whom there is little or nothing to choose. They are a 
casual group of discordant atoms held together by the cohesive 
power of public plunder. The saponaceous humbug on the Wool- 
sack is equally eloquent on the same theme, though there is nothing 
in history or in reason to be said for this infantile view of the 
British Monarchy which has never been a nonentity except when 
a King was executed and certainly could not survive being a 
nonentity at a crisis when we are threatened with imminent 
civil war owing to the cowardice, greed and ineptitude of 
a Cabinet seeking to establish its own Absolutism. Every one 
outside a conspiracy which opens with civil commotion and must 
end in the downfall or dissolution of the British Empire, has 
comforted himself at the darkest moments with the reflection 
which has amounted to a conviction—and the further removed 
from so-called “ practical politics ’” the more convinced he was— 
that before the worst came to the very worst there must be some 
action by the King, who after all has the greatest stake in the 
country. For this, among many reasons, that no Sovereign could 


The Pre- 
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be a consenting party to a conflagration endangering his Dynasty 
and his Dominions without at least taking practical steps to 
assure himself in the first place that there was no way of avoiding 
catastrophe, and in the second place that his people really want it. 


No one can accuse us of overstating the Monarchical doctrine 
or of expressing “reactionary” views, or of advocating 
any “encroachment” by the Crown. What we 
have maintained from the outset is that it is 
impossible and unthinkable that any King, ie. 
any constitutional King of what Radicals love to call a “‘ crowned 
tepublic,” should put his hand to any document which on the 
face of it spells civil war without being convinced that his 
people want civil war. Is this an extravagant opinion ? 
Can it even be contested? We are not suggesting that the 
Sovereign should take sides in any party controversy but should 
simply fulfil the ordinary elementary civilised obligations which 
every trustee owes to his cestui qui trust—which all constitutional 
Kings owe to their people. We should not pretend that the German 
Emperor is under any such obligation to the ‘‘erman people, or 
the Russian Emperor to the Russian people, but we are convinced 
that we have every one with us, apart from Caucus politicians who 
form an infinitesimal fragment of the British nation and a yet 
smaller fragment of the British Empire, in this modest exposition 
of the Rights of the People. Whatever may be said of mandates 
in general, or of particular mandates at particular elections, no 
one can be found to allege that either of the two General Elections 
in 1910 conferred upon Messrs. Asquith and Co. the right to provoke 
civil war. When “heckled” by his own constituents Mr. 
Asquith in terms disclaimed any suggestion of coercing Ulster 
with British troops. It was almost his only reference to 
Home Rule during either election. In his view, doubtless 
borrowed from the much mis-informed Mr. Redmond, and shared 
by the rest of the ignoramuses composing the Cabinet, there was 
no Ulster question, and for months and even years Coalition 
Ministers and Coalition newspapers poured ridicule and con- 
tempt upon Ulster preparations as so much “bluff.” No man 
Was more contemptuous than the lawyer at the head of our 
Cabinet of lawyers who area law unto themselves, Under cover 
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of this campaign a mighty force developed in Northern Ireland 
to guard the liberties of those who had been sold like so much 
cattle to Mr. Redmond in 1910 in return for the votes necessary 
to the existence of the Cabinet. All of a sudden Ministers, or at 
any rate some Ministers, realised that, like Frankenstein, they had 
called into being a monster beyond their control, so they plotted 
the Pogrom which came to grief last March. They simultaneously 
confessed their own failure by introducing the “hypocritical 
sham” subsequently embodied in the so-called Amending Bill, 
which serves only to prove that its own authors are aware that 
their ‘message of peace”’ to Ireland, i.e. the Home Rule Bill, 
would inevitably bring not peace but a sword to that distracted 
island. 


THE only tangible fruits of Home Rule policy up to date are 
the prolonged retention of office by a discredited Government 


a enjoying so many thousands a year by favour of 
Heads Nationalist votes, plus the appearance of two 


‘illegal and unconstitutional” armed forces in 
Ireland, one of which is acknowledged by all men to be formidable, 
while the other is at any rate numerous, and we don’t propose to 
imitate the folly of the enemies of Ulster by sneering and jeering 
at the Nationalist Volunteers who are, at any rate, a cut above the 
Redmonds, the Dillons, and the Devlins. The action of the King 
in suggesting that, prior to the trial of physical force which Home 
Rule in any shape or form now obviously means, the conflicting 
parties should meet in conference with a view—however forlorn 
may be the prospect—of ascertaining whether war could be avoided 
on mutually honourable or tolerable terms, commended itself 
to everybody who is not a member of Parliament, and on this sub- 
ject members of Parliament represent public opinion even less 
than on other matters. The truth is, however little they may be 
disposed to face it, that our swollen-headed parliamentarians in 
both Houses have made a hideous mess of national affairs during 
the last four years. From the moment the Government lost 
its independence at the first election of 1910 and became hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the Patrick Ford Party—toe- 
the-liners according to Mr. Redmond—from the moment the 
Commons paid themselves out of the public exchequer without 
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any authority from the people, the ‘‘ House” lost all moral 
authority, while Parliamentary standards of truth and honesty 
became revealed during the Marconi scandal, in which it must 
be reluctantly admitted that prominent members of the Unionist 
Party appeared to be acting in collusion with implicated 
Ministers, while a considerable section of the Unionist Press 
was similarly involved, doubtless as a return for past favours, 
or on a promise of favours to come. During the same period, 
in spite of praiseworthy though spasmodic efforts of individual 
peers, the House of Lords has gradually approximated to the 
level of the Putney Parliament, being a consenting party to 
its own annihilation, though its debates remain as dignified and 
would be as impressive as ever if power corresponded with words. 
Politics are in process of transformation and new forces are coming 
into play, but before the man with the gun is heard from, rational 
people, whatever their politics, welcome any serious attempt to 
secure peace with honour. We may dismiss the petty jealousies 
of the pinchbeck parliamentarian who regards the House of 
Commons as the hub of the universe, and himself as the hub of the 
Hub. No intelligent onlooker will complain that the monarch 
moved a second too soon, and the ponderous resolutions of a hand- 
ful of disgruntled Labour members will cut no more ice than the 
performances of the three tailors of Tooley Street. 


THE Westminster Gazette—which while aspiring to be regarded 
as the semi-official organ of the Government .is perhaps the 
last place to discover effective Radical opinion ; 
it is only the Mond mouthpiece—has contributed 
some illuminating sentences about that “ cor- 
porate ”’ feeling of the House of Commons, which explained its 
attitude towards the temporary transfer of the hub from West- 
minster to Buckingham Palace. ‘“‘ Those who have watched the 
House of Commons for any prolonged period are aware that an 
impalpable feeling, which for lack of a better name we may call 
the spirit of the Assembly, comes mysteriously into play on certain 
occasions and rallies men of all parties to the defence of their 
[our italics] common rights.” Observe the primary consideration 
at Westminster is not popular rights but thezr common rights. 
“So,” we are informed on the same authority, “it was for an 
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hour or two yesterday afternoon [7.e. on the occasion of Mr, 
Asquith’s announcement of the Conference]. Conservatives as 
well as Liberals murmured that it was a serious new precedent of 
which they must know more before they expressed an opinion.” 
While the Lobby correspondent of the sea-green incorruptible 
organ of the Radical Plutocracy put the case even more plainly : 
*“One must therefore record the fact that no great enthusiasm 
was shown by the average party man on both sides for the plan 
of a conference. He does not like to see the centre of interest 
shifted behind the scenes even to the Palace of the King.” 
Quite so; our parliamentarians must live in the limelight or 
they cannot live at all, and as there is no place for Lobby 
gossips in the corridors of Buckingham Palace we can readily 
understand that the apprehensions of the former should be 
communicated to and expressed by the latter. The alarms of 
Parliamentarians who have filled the cup of the community to 
overflowing will leave our readers completely cold, though they 
are useful as accentuating the conflicting interests of Parliament 
and people. Parliaments regard peoples as existing for their 
exclusive benefit, and vice versa. Which will prevail? So 
far the People are a very bad second, but we are not yet at 
the end of the chapter, and though our present bloodthirsty 
Government would infinitely prefer “ bloodshed on an extended 
scale ” to a General Election, the further they go the worse they 
willfare. However, it would be small compensation to the people 
to destroy a Government which had previously been allowed to 
destroy the country. 


On a single though minor point we sympathise with the critics 
of the recent Ulster Conference. The manner of its publication was 
decidedly unfortunate. Several London editors were 
aware of what was in the wind, but contented them- 
selves, doubtless under a pledge of secrecy, with a 
discreet hint, with the exception of two intimately connected, 
if not indistinguishable, journals, the Times and the Daily Mail, 
which forestalled Mr. Asquith’s momentous announcement in 
the House of Commons (July 20) by stating the fact and even 
the composition of the coming Conference that morning. It 
is not surprising that this invidious preference in favour of two 
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“ Opposition” or “ Unionist” journals should have greatly 
exasperated the Radical Party and Press. Some people 
enquired whether it had any connection with the much 
advertised activity of Baron Bogota, whom we all hoped had 
finally retired from public life to the oil trade. But it is no 
use for Radicals to fret and fume over this episode. The Asquith 
Cabinet is full of “leaky gents ’ who could not keep a secret 
to save their souls, or even to save their salaries. As the 
Manchester Guardian pertinently reminds us: “‘ The anomalous 
position by which news of grave public importance appears only 
in two newspapers under one proprietorship, while the rest of 
the Press is left in darkness, is too obvious to need comment. One 
is, however, bound to observe that whoever supplied the Times 
and its associated journal with the news had the example before 
him of the Prime Minister himself, who on a previous occasion 
this Session anticipated an important announcement which he 
was himself to make in the House by sending it in his own name 
to the Times, and to the Times (and consequently to the Daily 
Mail) alone, for publication. This action was not explained at 
the time.’ Unionists are no less interested in investigating the 
mysterious tie between the Harmsworth Press and the Cabinet 
whereby the former receives valuable tit-bits of information from 
the latter and, doubtless on the principle that one good turn 
deserves another, lets off the Cabinet at a pinch. Why, e.g. 
does the Harmsworth Press devote so much space to the booming 
of Mr. Winston Churchill, and what does the Times’ patronage 
of Lord Murray of Elibank signify? What say have Radical 
plutocrats, peers in posse and in esse, in the direction 
of the Times or Daily Mail? The rights of the public are 
rapidly diminishing day by day under parliamentary and Press 
manceuvres, but they are at least entitled to know whose organs 
they are reading. We do not for a moment suggest or believe 
that either the Editor of the Times or the Editor of the Daily 
Mail is capable of violating confidences. How then came 
these organs to publish information which should in the first 
instance have been communicated to Parliament? What 


Minister or ex-Minister is responsible for this outrage? What 
is the consideration ? 
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We have not been at any pains to conceal our opinion of the 
character of the Prime Minister since we first realised what manner 
of man he was. Mr. Asquith is among the meanest 
,,of mankind, for all his education and decorous 
speech. There is no dirty trick he is not prepared 
to play on King, Parliament or People, and no one can trust 
him out of sight. Although he can be clear when he chooses, he 
elected to be studiously ambiguous in informing the House of 
Commons of the new development. If the proposal for a Con- 
ference proved popular he would, no doubt, father it; if the 
reverse it would become the King’s Conference, and the odium 
would fall on the Crown. Mr. Asquith would thus have the 
best of both worlds. Agents of the Government doubtless dis- 
seminated the legend in the House of Commons and the lobbies 
that it was a “‘ King’s Conference,’ and the Radical Party behaved 
accordingly. Simultaneously Lord Crewe and Co. disseminated 
the legend in the House of Lords that Ministers were responsible 
for the Conference—doubtless in order to prejudice Unionists 
against it. These are strong statements. The reader shall judge 
as to whether they are true or fair. The Prime Minister read 
the following statement to a crowded and expectant House : 


The 
‘“‘Command 


I am authorised by the King to announce to the House that, in view of the grave 
situation which has arisen, he has thought it right to summon representatives of parties 
[our italics], both British and Irish, to a conference at Buckingham Palace with the 
object of discussing outstanding issues in relation to the problem of Irish government. 

Invitations have been issued by his Majesty to, and have been accepted by, two 
representatives of the Opposition, two representatives of the Ulster Unionist Party, two 
representatives of the Irish Nationalist Party, and two of his Majesty’s Government. 
And I am glad to add that, at the King’s suggestion, Mr. Speaker has consented to 
preside over the Conference—which, I hope, may begin its proceedings to-morrow. 


Mr. Asquith resumed his seat, having conveyed the suggestion 
that the House was confronted with a kingly act. Was his 
Majesty exercising a wise and thoroughly constitutional initia- 
tive in the mterests of peace with honour, or was the Ministry 
once more exploiting the Crown for partisan purposes? That 


was the question on everybody’s lips. The brief statements 
of other political leaders indicated acquiescence with the view of 
Mr. Asquith, from whom it had doubtless been derived. We don’t 
overrate Mr. Redmond, but he would scarcely have dared to 
emphasise the command unless it had been put to him as a 
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command by the Premier, though he might conceivably be 
trying to save face in Irish America. Mr. Redmond said: 


Perhaps I may be allowed just to say one word. I should like to say that my 
colleagues and myself have no responsibility for the policy of calling this Conference— 
(Ministerial cheers),—and I do not think I am called upon to express any opinion as 
to whether in the result it will prove useful or the contrary. The invitations to attend 
this Conference came to the hon. member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and myself in 
the form of a command of the King, and as such we, of course, at once accepted them. 


Mr. Bonar Law had previously said : 


In view of the announcement which has just been made by the Prime Minister, I 
think at this stage it is neither necessary nor desirable that I should say more than that 
we have loyally accepted the command of his Majesty to attend the Conference to- 
morrow. 


THE Labour Party met in the course of the afternoon and passed 
this asinine resolution, which deserves to be placed on record as a 
monument of wounded vanity : 
An Asinine The members of the Labour party, having heard the Prime 
Resolution Minister's statement that the King has considered it right to 
summon a conference of representatives of British and Irish 
parties to discuss outstanding points in the problem of irish government, and having 
been unable io express their opinions in the House of Commons itself owing to the way 
in which the statement was made, though strongly wishing for a permanent settlement, 
protest against such a command having been issued regarding any matter of political 
controversy as being an undue interference on the part of the Crown [our italics] and 
calculated to defeat the purposes of the Parliament Act. They further put on record 
their surprise that two of the representatives are practically rebels under arms against 
constituted authority, and regret this indication that in future an organisation of 
force is to be officially considered to be most effective in industrial as well as in 
political disputes. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s pressmen with one accord followed suit, 
and still more scandalous the Chancellor of the Exchequer publicly 
gave the same cue. In any form of political folly, the gentleman 
who signs himself “P.W.W.” in the Daily News may be relied 
upon to bear the palm. He did not fail on the present occasion. 
We quote our chief Cocoa contemporary: “It was a Royal 
coup d’état, announced by the Prime Minister in terms of un- 
challengeable decision. In the gallery of Peers sat many men of 
eminence, . . . but the chief personage was Lord Stamfordham, 
the private secretary of the King, whose day i was[our italics]. The 
Russian Ambassador was also present, an interested smile on his 
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face, for here was a drama that was of deep concern to his Imperial 
master—the problem of personal monarchy [our italics], associated 
with a Parliament or Duma. On the floor of the House, Mr. John 
Ward was present, silent, but in a sense justified, for the great out- 
burst of a few months ago needs now no explanation. This “great 
outburst”? was, needless to say, an offensive attack on the King. 
Uncorroborated “P.W.W.” may not count for much, so “A.P.N,”, 
lately of the Times but now of the Daily News, was turned on to 
stiffen the stalwarts with solemn gossip about “the Court view,” 
‘His Majesty’s prestige,” ‘‘a flouting of the Commons House,” 
etc., while in a leading article, the Daily News emphasised “ the re- 
markable statements made in another column by our Lobby 
correspondent,” suggesting “‘that the authority of Parliament 
is still being undermined by influences at which the public can 
only vaguely guess but about which they feel strongly.” This 
all seemed as plain as a pike-stafl. George V. was emulating 
Wilhelm IT. 


But supposing, as few people supposed, “the King’s Conference,” 
as it was universally described in the Ministerial Press, proved 
a success, it would be as great a personal triumph 
for the Sovereign as it would be a fiasco for the 
Ministry, and it must lead to a corresponding 
strengthening of the Monarchy, which was anything but part 
of the Jacobin programme. Lord Crewe had a different story 
to tell—not for the first time—in the House of Lords in reply 
to categorical questions by Lord Courtney of Penwith, 
who, however much one disagrees with him, leaves no doubt 


The Alterna- 
tive Legend 


as to his meaning. Lord Courtney enquired “as to the re- 
sponsibility of his Majesty’s Ministers for the step which has been 
taken in calling together the meeting which is to assemble to- 
morrow. . . . It will be generally conceded, I think, that no act 
of this kind could be taken without not merely the concurrence, but 
without the advice of Ministers. It is not sufficient that Ministers 
should acquiesce, and by acceptance of the summons signify 
approval. It is their act, whoever initiated the consultation, 
and was done on their responsibility.” There was another 
enquiry about “a supersession of Parliament ” with which we 


need not concern ourselves. Lord Crewe replied, “‘ I can safely say 
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that there is no abrogation whatever of Ministerial responsibility, 
no departure whatever from constitutional practice in the circum- 
stances in which his Majesty has summoned the representatives 
of various parties and interests, to meet and consider this supremely 
important question.” Although one always has to seek for loop- 
holes in Ministerial utterances, this appeared to be an unqualified 
assertion of Ministerial responsibility for the Conference at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and taking their cue from Lord Crewe some Radical 
organs deprecated attacks on a Conference for which Ministers 
might ultimately prove responsible, while in Unionist circles it was 
generally believed that the suggestion originated with Mr. Asquith, 
and was consequently regarded askance. However, for the 
moment we are leaving aside the opinions of our own Party. The 
Manchester Guardian, while admitting that the Prime Minister had 
spoken in a manner “to imply the King had acted on his own 
initiative—that is to say, with the assent but not the advice 
of his Ministers,” cautiously added, “‘ It will, however, be as well to 
suspend judgment on this point in view of the fact that documentary 
evidence probably exists on the subject which may be published. 
Assuming that the Prime Minister himself suggested to the King 
this plan, etc. etc.” 


ANOTHER Radical paper, the Daily Chronicle, which has gleams 
of common sense, took a totally different line about the Conference 
Conflicti to the Daily News and attributed it to a different 
onflicting my : 

Pundits origin. Its parliamentary correspondent thus 

referred to parliamentary jealousies. ‘ Possibly 
the scepticism and the suspicion are unwarranted. M.P.s, whether 
Tory or Liberal, always view with a jealous eye the removal 
of affairs of State from the venue of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. This is a healthy instinct. But it must be confessed that 
in the present case the circumstances are altogether exceptional. 
The King, standing high above the arena where the gladiators 
struggle and strive, is naturally exceedingly anxious to promote 
a settlement of the Irish problem by consent.” The Daily 
Chronicle is at least as reliable as the Daily News, which is 
understood to derive its facts from Mr. Lloyd George, who 
usually owes them to his imagination. ‘“ But, in point of fact, 


the idea of the Conference at Buckingham Palace did not originate 
VOL, LXIII 58 
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with his Majesty. Its paternity belongs to Mr. Asquith. This 
ought to reassure the Irish Party and quiet the misgivings of 
the Labour Members. The King cordially received the suggestion 
and heartily co-operated in a proposal to bring Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon face to face round a table at his palace with 
Sir Edward Carson and Captain Craig.” This must have been 
known to Mr. Lloyd George equally with other Ministers. What 
can be said of their conduct in allowing their “tame cats” 
the Labour Party to meet and vituperate the King for adopting a 
Ministerial suggestion? In its leading article the Daily Chronicle 
expressed itself as follows: “‘ Although there would certainly be 
constitutional objections, we are almost sorry that the King is 
not to preside in person at the sittings, besides convening and 
(we suppose) formally opening the Conference. His presence and 
authority would tend to shorten the discussions, and compel all 
parties to be on their best behaviour. . . . We are not inclined to 
share the apprehensions of those who regard the Conference itself 
as a dangerous novelty.” While in another passage our Radical 
contemporary, which refused to take leave of its senses because of 
the disastrous preferential publication in the Timesand Daily Mail, 
observed : ‘It is obvious that in acting as convener of the present 
Conference he (the King) favours no particular party, but merely 
puts himself forward as a rallying-point for the reconciliation of 
all. While that is so, he is entitled to the hearty and loyal support 
of his subjects in the discharge of his delicate task; and save 
from those Unionists who would jeopardise the Crown or any other 
institution if only they could turn it to party profit, he has received 
such support throughout. It is his great advantage to remain 
above party ties ; and there is no more genuine disloyalty than 
that which for its selfish ends tries to filch this advantage from 
him.” The “A.P.N.s” and “P.W.W.s” of the Daily News had 
still something to learn from the competitive Radical organ, 
though subsequently the Daily Chronicle “‘slumped ”’ to the level 
of the Daily News. The Westminster Gazette contained this 
positive assertion (July 20): “ We very much welcome the action 
which the King has taken with the knowledge and on the advice of 
his Ministers.’ The importance of this lies in the fact that it 
was written before Mr. Asquith’s statement in the House of 
Commons, and thesubsequent excitement of Radicals, Nationalists, 
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and Labour men, and it renders the Prime Minister’s conduct all 
the meaner that journals in his confidence should be allowed to 
state facts deliberately withheld from the House of Commons in 
his original statement which put the fat in the fire, 


Bur this was only the beginning of the Radical hubble-bubble, 
and the end is not yet. We narrate the episode in chronological 
order so that each successive development may be 
intelligible to our readers, especially those at a 
distance who can only glean their information from incoherent 
and biased cablegrams, dished up in or about the National Liberal 
Club by Irish Anglophobes, who have waged journalistic warfare 
against this country for an entire generation and have poisoned the 
civilised world as regards Ireland’s imaginary woes at the hands 
of the base, brutal, and bloody Saxon. Why the Speaker of the 
House of Commons should preside over or even attend a Confer- 
ence at Buckingham Palace is not transparent, and were outsiders 
in the captious mood of Parliamentarians this procedure might 
have been criticised. However, though an impartial man, Mr. 
Lowther is for some mysterious reason one of the heroes of the 
Coalition, who are anything but an impartial body, and if it 
pleased the Commons that he should participate, it hurt no one 
else, even though it would appear to spoil the symmetry of the 
Conference. The other members consisted of the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—our old friend Mr. Lloyd 
George—supported by Mr. John Redmond and Mr. John Dillon. 
The Opposition were represented by Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Lansdowne, Sir Edward Carson, and last, but not least, Captain 
Craig, who not only enjoys the unbounded confidence of every 
Ulsterman but of every “‘ white man ” everywhere. The indigna- 
tion of Radical Yahoos at his presence affords us a measure of its 
value. Captain Craig has the great advantage of never having 
held what is euphemistically termed “ high office,” which means 
that he has never acquired the art of “ giving away his pals ” 
or playing the enemy’s game. We do not say this by way of 
reflection on his colleagues. Mr. Bonar Law has done splendidly 
throughout the Irish question—infinitely better than anybody 
who might have been in his place—Lord Lansdowne, though a 
Whig with an innate love of compromise, is declared by those 


Personne 


soe, 
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who know him to be staunch on this issue. It would be an 
impertinence to praise Sir Edward Carson, who has shown himself 
to be not only a great man but a great leader of men. But these 
are all Privy Councillors, and in times of storm and stress one 
does not wish to be confined to the Privy Council. 


Tue Ulster Conference met at 11.30 a.m. on July 21 in Room 44 
at Buckingham Palace, and sat for about an hour and a half, 
when proceedings—which were presumably in the 
nature of preliminaries—were adjourned until the 
same hour on the following morning. The Confer- 
ence, whose deliberations were wisely kept private, was formally 
opened by the King, who, as at the opening of Parliament, made 
a Speech, which we reproduce textually as an interesting and 
indeed unique historical document : 


The King’s 
Speech 


‘“* GENTLEMEN ,— It is with feelings of satisfaction and hopeful- 
ness that I receive you here to-day, and I thank you for the 
manner in which you have responded to my summons. It is also 
a matter of congratulation that the Speaker has consented to 
preside over your meetings. My intervention at this moment 
may be regarded as a new departure ; but the exceptional circum- 
stances under which you are brought together justify my action. 
For months we have watched with deep misgivings the course 
of events in Ireland. The trend has been surely and steadily 
towards an appeal to force, and to-day the cry of civil war is on 
the lips of the most responsible and sober-minded of my people. 

“We have in the past endeavoured to act as a civilising 
example to the world, and to me it is unthinkable—as it must be 
to you—that we should be brought to the brink of fratricidal 
strife upon issues apparently so capable of adjustment as those 
you are now asked to consider, if handled in a spirit of generous 
compromise. My apprehension in contemplating such a dire 
calamity is intensified by my feelings of attachment to Ireland, 
and of sympathy with her people, who have always welcomed me 
with warm-hearted affection. 

‘* Gentlemen, you represent, in one form or another, the vast 
majority of my subjects at Home. You also have a deep interest 
in my Dominions Oversea, who are scarcely less concerned in a 
prompt and friendly settlement of this question. I regard you, 
then, in this matter, as trustees for the honour and peace of all. 
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Your responsibilities are indeed great. The time is short. You 
will, I know, employ it to the fullest advantage, and be patient, 
earnest, and conciliatory, in view of the magnitude of the interests 
at stake. 

“T pray that God, in His infinite wisdom, may guide your 
deliberations, so that they may result in the joy of peace and 
honourable settlement.” 


This remarkable speech, which abundantly justified the 
existence of the Conference, was published in the newspapers 
of the following day (July 22) which likewise contained 
an impertinence from Mr. Lloyd George, who is understood to 
be bidding against the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty for the support of the “‘ wild men ” who make up the 
rag-tag and bob-tail of the Coalition. Mr. George’s utterance 
is noteworthy because it was calculated and probably designed 
to encourage the legend that the King was acting, so to speak, 
‘on his own,” despite his Ministers, in summoning a Conference, 
which Mr. Asquith had allowed the House of Commons to imagine. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in apologising for his absence during the 
discussion of the Report stage of his so-called ‘‘ Finance Bill,” 
deemed it seemly to explain—“‘ A duty has been thrust upon 
me which was certainly not of my own seeking, but which I had 
no option but to accept, and which entails my giving a good deal 
of time in attending to a matter which is not strictly relevant 
to the duties of my office.” In this connection we are tempted 
to cite the artless confession of Mr. Handel Booth, taken from 
the Daily News (July 18), and underlined by the Daily Express, 
whose brilliant cartoons are an outstanding feature of British 
journalism in these degenerate days—“‘ I don’t even believe every- 
thing that Mr. Lloyd George says [our italics]. We are only poor, 
helpless, vote-catchers at best, we Members of Parliament. There 
isno cant about me. There may be about some of the others.” 


Dovust Less stimulated by “‘ Mr. George’s latest,” all the gutter- 
squirts of the Coalition were turned afresh on to the King and 
the Royal Speech, and though within a very few 
hours Mr. George and his confederates were made 
to look supremely foolish, these attacks are worth 
recording as they enable us to appreciate the “atmosphere ” 
of a distraught Coalition. These, mind vou, are the very persons 


Radical 
Frenzy 
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who hold in its most extreme form the doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility ,and habitually regard the Sovereign as the Premier’s 
pen, without any independent volition. They rate their titular 
leader so low—as low as we do—that they are ready to believe 
that in order to retain the emoluments of office Mr. Asquith is 
prepared to become the willing accomplice in an effort to supersede 
Parliament and to restore a personal sovereignty. That was the 
spectacle presented to the world on the morning of July 22, when 
the Radical Press imagined they were attacking a Royal usurpa- 
tion in denouncing the King’s Speech. Even relatively moderate 
organs like the Daily Chronicle, which had hitherto kept its head, 
went “a regular mucker,” as may be gathered from the following 
sorry stuff: 


“We welcomed yesterday his Majesty’s initiative in calling 
a Conference, and arnestly deprecated all such imputations of 
partisanship against him as have been inevitably suggested by 
the persistent Unionist attempts to treat him as part of the 
Unionist stage properties. But loyally anxious as we are to 
defend him against other people’s phrases we cannot save him 
from his own. His speech yesterday at Buckingham Palace was, 
to say the least of it, extraordinarily ill-inspired.” 


The Manchester Guardian, though never moderate, is 
not written by the journalistic jackass so much en evidence 
in the Coalition Press, but it was equally off the rails on this 
occasion. 


The whole tenor of the speech, as well as the circumstances under which it was 
delivered, would seem to mark it off as a personal act of the King. No doubt the King 
has not written and delivered it without consultation. But with whom has he consulted, 
and what is the kind of inspiration, not on this occasion that of his constitutional advisers— 
which breathes through the document, and what are the real motive forces at the back of 
it ? four italics]... . ] But there are expressions and implications running through the 
speech which are by no means neutral, which are essentially disputable, and, as many 
people will think, unfortunate and mistaken. . . . Really we are glad that Mr. Asquith 
and the Cabinet are not responsible for these expressions. No doubt they explain a 
good deal. They explain, among other things, why the King has thought it to be 
consistent with constitutional propriety and with his dignity as Sovereign to summon 
to his presence without a word of rebuke and on the same footing as his principal 
Ministers and the Leaders of the Opposition, the ringleaders in this particular con- 
spiracy. ... Could any stronger proof be needed of the wisdom of the constitutional 


maxim that the King’s words and the King’s acts are the words and acts of his Ministers, 
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Yet here we are in the presence of what looks like a complete and deliberate infraction of 


that wholesome rule. [Our italics.] 


The Westminster Gazette also improved the occasion by giving 
itself away. ‘‘ Then comes the new departure of a King’s Speech 
issued to the public, which cannot, if we may judge from internal 
evidence, have received the imprimatur of the Government. 
We hope we shall not be thought hypercritical if we say that these 
events confirm the wisdom of our forbears when they held rigidly 
to constitutional forms and sought to keep an atmosphere of 
reserve and even of mystery about the personal proceedings of 
the Sovereign.” Needless to say, the Star did not hesitate to 
hoot, though it had the grace subsequently to apologise. 
‘“ What does the King mean by that extraordinary phrase 
—‘the cry of civil war is on the lips of the most responsible and 
sober-minded of my people’? He can only mean that it is on 
the lips of the Unionist Party, and that in the opinion of the 
King the Unionist Party are ‘the most responsible ’ and ‘ most 
sober-minded ’ of ‘his people.’ The ‘cry of civil war’ is not 
on the lips of his Majesty’s Ministers, who are assuredly ‘the 
most responsible ’ of his Majesty’s people.” 


Mr. Ramsay Macponap, the leader of the Labour Party, was 
naturally not going to be left out of such a hunt, to which he 


The contributed the following : 


Bombshell It is a most extraordinary speech (7.e. the King’s Speech), and 

makes one rub one’s eyes and wonder whether one is dreaming. 
The King confesses that because he is agitated about the political situation, he 
takes it upon himself, apparently without the advice of his Ministers, to call a 
Conference of political leaders for the purpose of settling a political difficulty behind 
the back of members of the House of Commons. The remark about “responsible and 
sober-minded people ” talking about civil war is a statement which might grace the 
speech of a Unionist candidate for Parliament. If that is not taking sides in a 


political controversy I do not know what is. 


Is not the real grievance not that the King made a particular 
speech at Buckingham Palace, but that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
was not among the select audience which heard it ? Mr. Asquith, 
we repeat, must be held responsible for the delusions 
disseminated by his colleagues and his newspapers, but it was 
obvious that the fraud could not last much longer, and that same 
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afternoon (July 22), forty-eight hours after his misleading state- 
ment, in reply to a question from one of his own followers as to 
“‘ whether the King’s Speech published last night in the ‘ Court 
Circular ’ was drawn up or published on the advice of his Majesty’s 
Ministers in accordance with custom and precedent ? ’—the 
Prime Minister electrified and staggered his Party by declaring : 
“© The Speech delivered by the King was sent to me in the ordinary 
way by his Majesty the day before, and I take the whole responsi- 
bility for it. The King left it to the discretion of the Conference to 
determine whether the Speech should be published or not, and the 
Conference decided unanimously in favour of publication.” 


Lorp Rosert Crcit : May ask whether what has been said 
in the other House (7.e. by Lord Crewe) is correct—that the 
summoning of the Conference was an act taken by his Majesty on 
the advice of the Prime Minister ? 


Mr. AsquitrH: His Majesty the King throughout this matter 
has followed the strictest constitutional precedent and has taken no 
step up to now except in consultation with and on the advice of his 
Ministers. 


The present writer is one of the lucky ones who has not seen 
the inside of the House of Commons—the home of political 
Syndicalism—during the past decade, but it would have been 
worth a small fortune to see the faces of the Coalition as this 
bombshell exploded. 


THE Coalition is described by its own members as being in a 
‘jumpy ” condition, or suffering from an attack of “ nerves.” 
We can well believe it. It is the common lot of 
politicians with guilty consciences. The Radicals 
are aware that they are perpetrating an infamy for which they 
receive a cash consideration in seeking to precipitate a civil 
war so as to avoid a Dissolution which, in their belief, would 
deprive them of so much money, both as ministers and 
as members. That is the A B C and the X Y Z of the present 
situation which no Unionist can afford to ignore, and optimists 
in our Party have no right to imagine that their opponents would 
in the last resort give the country the General Election it desires 
rather than the civil war it abhors. In the name of popular 
government we have the worst exhibition of tyranny this country 


‘Jumpy’’ 
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has ever known, though happily in this case tyranny walks hand 
in hand with folly, and they are quite as likely to fall over the 
precipice as to throw us over. This is plain from every outburst 
of our Jacobins, each of which is more extravagant and insane 
than the last. They all need a prolonged rest cure. They are 
not in a condition to stop and think about anything, otherwise 
they could not have made such an egregious exhibition of them- 
selves in fastening on the reference in the King’s Speech to civil 
war, which has long been a commonplace, not only of conversation 
but of speeches by leading men of all parties, and is the one subject 
about which serious people are concerned. There was a solemn 
warning in the Royal Speech at the opening of Parliament, con- 
stitutionally regarded as a Ministerial pronouncement. Fear of 
civil war was the avowed animating motive of the Amending Bill 
as of the Ulster Conference, and for the Sovereign to have omitted 
alluding to it would have been to stultify its proceedings. It 
was a last despairing, and probably always hopeless effort, to 
avert civil war—welcome however abortive. And yet the village 
idiots of the Radical Press abused the King for describing “the 
cry of civil war” as “on the lips of the most responsible and 
sober-minded of my people.”” The Speech was submitted to the 
Prime Minister before being read to the Conference, as all sensible 
people surmised, and as we now know it was published with the 
unanimous approval of a Conference, which included Mr. George, 
Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Dillon, as well as Captain Craig and all 
intermediate politicians. According to the Manchester Guardian 
—which is not a yellow journal—“ Some time between that 
decision (7.e. to publish the Royal Speech) and the actual publica- 
tion, it was resolved by some one, presumably by Ministers, 
that one paragraph of the speech should not be made public.” 
We trust that if there be a suppressed paragraph it may be 
allowed to rest in peace by the news-gatherers of Printing 
House Square, unless it reaches them in the ordinary way. 


Mr. Asquirn has many if not most faults that a public man 

can have, but he is not precisely a fool. How could he have 

; objected to a reference to “civil war’? As Mr. 

‘‘The Cry of . . 

Civil War” F. 8. Oliver (the author of Alexander Hamilton, a 
contemporary Classic) has pointed out in the Press, 

the “ery of civil war’ was heard more than six months ago 
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on the lips of the Prime Minister himself, who is, at any rate, 
officially the “‘ most responsible’ of the King’s subjects. Mr, 
Asquith told the House of Commons on the first day of the present 
session, ‘‘ Every one must desire to avoid civil war [our italics Jand 
bloodshed, and there is nothing we will not do, consistently with the 
maintenance of our fundamental principles in regard to the solu- 
tion of this question, to avoid that terrible calamity.” Mr. Asquith 
repeated his warning during the second reading debate on the 
Home Rule Bill on March 9. ‘‘ Now what are the dangers which 
lie ahead, and which, in my opinion at any rate, it is the duty of 
statesmanship, if it be possible, to avert? On the one hand, 
if Home Rule, as embodied in this Bill, is carried now, there is— 
I regret to say, but nobody can deny it—there is in Ulster the pros- 
pect of acute dissension and even of civil strife.”” On the same occa- 
sion the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who also occupies a “ most 
responsible ”’ office, though he may be a frivolous mountebank, 
spoke in the same sense. ‘‘ Proposals were put forward not because 
we admit that there are any defects in this Bill (¢.e. the Home 
Rule Bill), but we put them forward at the invitation of men of 
all parties—invitations have come from every quarter—that we 
should go to the very limit of concession with a view to averting 
civil disturbances.” Again at the Mansion House, on the very 
eve of the Conference (July 17), Mr. George issued another solemn 
warning containing a blasphemous invocation to Heaven to avert 
the ‘‘ rare and refreshing fruits ’’ of Ministerial misdeeds : 


This is a crisis which I have not the faintest doubt will pass away, as many another 
has in the past, but let me be quite frank with you, and I am sure you will forgive me. 
I should not be doing my duty here as Finance Minister if I did not utter this word of 
solemn warning—that the prospect of an equitable settlement of these dangerous 
disputes is complicated and darkened, undoubtedly, by the situationin Ireland. Should 
there be civil strife in that land, and Heaven avert it, in the course of the next few 
weeks, when that industrial trouble which I have referred to is maturing, the situation 
will be the gravest with which any Government in this country has had to deal for 
centuries. That is a reason why responsible men of all parties should strive, and are 
striving, for a reasonable composition, and that is why all those who have at heart the 
prosperity, the well-being, and the honour of their country and its people must earnestly 
hope and pray that every effort to attain that object should be crowned with success. 


Mr. Churchill is another Minister who perhaps scarcely falls 
within the King’s designation of “‘ the most responsible and sober- 
minded of my people.” So it might be irrelevant in this connec- 
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tion to cite his bloodthirsty pronouncement at Bradford, or to 
dwell on the subsequent Pogrom of which he was a prime mover. 
The list of eminent persons outside the ranks of the Unionist 
Party who have recently discussed the perilous position in Ireland 
in language similar to the King, would fill an entire page of the 
National Review. All the mugwumps in the country have been 
on the war-path, and many who are not mugwumps. 


To take but a few samples of “the cry of civil war” that has 
been raised by those who can scarcely be dismissed as “ gun- 
runners’ even by the Star and Manchester 
Guardian, e.g. the Archbishop of York, who is 
having a tremendous “boom” among mug- 
wumps at the present time for advocating a Round Table Confer- 
ence for the purpose of putting the United Kingdom into the 
melting-pot, and thus apostrophised the House of Lords earlier 
in the year. 


Samples of 
Opinion 


If this be true, if Ulster means to do what it says, then the results are certainly 
such as no citizen can contemplate without grave concern. But surely the most 
moderate of us must at least admit that it would mean an administrative strain which 
would force into flames the embers of racial and religious bitterness. It might mean— 
God forbid that it should !—actual bloodshed. If so, on whatever scale it was, it 
would send a current of shame and indignation running through the whole country, 
and if Ulster takes to blows, they may be very easily resisted, but they will shatter 
all those hopes of a united Ireland upon which the noble Viscount (Lord Haldane) has 
discoursed most eloquently. 


We confess to getting rather weary of the “ eloquent discourses ” 
of such “‘ noble Viscounts.’”’ Then Lord Loreburn, who has never 
been engaged in “‘ gun-running ”’ so far as we know, and was for 
many years Lord Chancellor in the Campbell-Bannerman and 
subsequently in the Asquith Government, contributed a letter 
to the Press last April, declaring : 


You cannot dictate beforehand, or bind the hands of a future Parliament by any 
law you make now. We have got so near that it is the only difference which remainse 
Yet that is what threatens civil war in the United Kingdom, and it may be throughout 
the British Dominions, and the danger of what is often the sequel to civil war—namely, 
foreign war. The longer we delay, the greater the danger. It is now not too late 
for settlement if the leading men on both sides will exert all their influence not only 
to secure a settlement between the two sections of Irish opinion, but also to restrain 
violent language on platforms and in the Press. 


Tr oosrs 
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The other Archbishop, His Grace of Canterbury, who is rather 
popular with Ministerialists, in another letter stated, “ Now 
and then in a nation’s story there comes a crisis hour. Great 
issues turn upon whether it is used or missed. It passes 
quickly, and there is no sounder test of greatness in the 
leadership of men than the power to know the time and to 
‘redeem’ it. ... It is an hour for steady thought, for broad 
resolve, for expectant prayer.” 

One of Mr. Asquith’s Peers, Lord Charnwood, declared so 
long ago as last autumn : 

Among the conflicting estimates which I have read of the situation in Ulster, I 
believe that those which rate its gravity highest are nearest the truth. Quite apart 
from Belfast, a large number of country people of a sturdy sort have been submitting 
themselves, with effect, to drill and discipline. They are better armed, and certainly 
better organised and led, than might be supposed. They are prepared, I believe, for 
defeat and death upon the chance of political success in the end. 

Mr. J. Cathcart Wason, a Radical Member of Parliament, and 
a Privy Councillor we believe, thus expressed himself : 

There is one question now—war or peace—before the country, and there is only one 
possible way of evading the dread alternative, and that is by a Commission represen- 
tative of the views of Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson, the principal parties 
concerned, representatives of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law, with a distinguished 
statesman, such as Lord Bryce (sic), presiding, to settle the area of the Ulster Province 
that should be excluded from the operation of the Act until such area desires to join 
at will the rest of Ireland. Conventions and commissions for other purposes can quite 
well wait. 

At the opposite political pole Mr. H. M. Hyndman, a Socialist, 
gave his opinion nearly a year ago, which may have seemed 
alarmist to the ignorant then, but is not alarmist to-day : 

I have no more doubt that Ulster will fight rather than submit to the present Home 
Rule Bill, than I have that Mohammedans would resist a Christian occupation of Mecca. 
. . . Lam quite convinced that the first shots fired by the British Army on the citizen 
soldiery of Ulster will be the signal for such an outburst of anti-Irish and anti-Catholic 
feeling, as has not been witnessed here for 225 years. Blood is thicker than water over 
a job of this kind. 


Ir is unnecessary, however, to labour this point. As we go to 
press, Mr. Asquith has tardily rebuked his Party for making such 
fools of themselves in reply to a question from the 
inevitable Sir Henry Dalziel, who is, we believe, 
besides being a Privy Councillor, the controller 
of an organ called Reynolds’s Newspaper. Sir Henry Dalziel 


A Nasty 
Jar 
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asked the following question (July 23): ‘“‘ Having regard 
to the conflicting interpretations which have been placed upon 
the sentence in the King’s Speech relating to civil war, will the 
Prime Minister be good enough to state what interpretation he 
himself placed upon it when it was first submitted to him ? ” 


The Prime Minister replied : “ I rather deprecate a question of 
this kind, but I propose to answer it in the special circumstances. 
In my understanding the sentence in question was not intended, 
and ought not to be construed, to convey anything more than 
what is obviously true, namely, that apprehensions of civil war 
have been widely entertained and expressed by responsible and 
sober-minded persons, among whom I may perhaps include 
myself,”’ 


Once again it would have been worth while paying a small 
fortune to see the faces of the Coalition under this staggering 
shock. Their wrath was temporarily transferred from the head 
of the State to the head of the Government, but as Mr. Asquith 
controls the war-chest and can distribute tawdry titles, it won’t 
last long. He deserves no sympathy as he has brought it on 
himself by drifting, which is a capital offence in a Prime Minister. 


We have spoken of the activity and prominence of the village 
idiot in the Radical Press, because, though not a polite phrase, 
it is fairly descriptive of some of the truly epileptic 
ravings of the past month, but we endeavour to 
avoid underrating our opponents, and if their 


Method in 
Madness 


conduct frequently appears lunatical, we should never forget 
that there is method in Radical madness. They are devilish 
slim. If they temporarily take leave of their senses there may 
be very good reason forit. The present objective is fairly obvious. 
This wicked campaign of mendacity against the Sovereign, which 
we make no doubt originated with one or other member of the 
great Ministry of Mendacity, and which, in any event, could 
have been nipped in the bud by a single word at the outset had 
it suited the Ministerial book, was doubtless designed to show 
the King how impossible it is for him to exercise any volition or 
to depart by a hair’s breadth from his appointed role as the 
Cypher of the Caucus—the Premier’s Pen. Directly his Majesty 
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is even thought to be taking an intelligent interest in public 
affairs, the ‘‘ People ”’ alias the ‘‘ Cocoa Chorus ”’ are up in arms, 
and the State rocks to its foundations. It was organised intimida- 
tion commonly called blackmail. Two bad blunders were made 
in the Conference arrangements. They must have been made by 
Ministers. We trust that at least they were made in good faith, 
though we are naturally suspicious of everything emanating from 
the present Government. The first blunder was the deplorable 
“tip” to the Times and Daily Mai. Mr. Asquith must be able 
to detect the culprit if he chooses. His disclaimers so far are 
anything but convincing. Then we cannot help thinking that 
another blunder was made, and for this Ministers are wholly and 
solely responsible, in not extending an invitation to the Labour 
Party tothe Conference. Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd George doubt- 
less argued that as they carry the Labour Party for all practical 
purposes in their pocket, it would be superfluous to swell the Con- 
ference. It would be making two bites at one cherry. We donot 
agree, because though Ministers may control the Labour Party in 
Parliament, they do not control the Labour Party in the country, 
and however despicable may be the former, the Labour Party 
in the constituencies is both numerous and powerful. It should 
have been represented at Buckingham Palace. It is, however, 
futile for Labour members to bark up the wrong tree. Complaints 
should be addressed to 10 Downing Street. 


As we have said, we trust that these blunders were made in 
good faith; but good faith is not synonymous with Radical 
government, which the people nowadays distrust 
as much as the Government distrusts the people. 
The crusade against the Crown has recoiled upon its authors. 
It always would. The King and Queen must have some 
idea of their immense popularity. Such a reception as they 
recently received in Dundee—which is represented in Parliament 
by a Rat who is detested in his own constituency—would 
open the eyes of the blindest to the universal popularity of 
the Monarchy among all classes of the community and among 
every section of political opinion, and where so much is ungrudg- 
ingly given by the people with both hands from overflowing 
hearts, much is expected. We cannot aflord at such a crisis, 
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which has not been equalled for a hundred years, to be paralysed 
by the stereotyped phrases of a handful of Radical journalists, 
who represent no one but themselves and their Caucus. In the 
excitement of the moment they ingenuously disclosed their 
thoughts and fears in denouncing the King for “ initiative,” 
which, as they subsequently learnt, he exercised with the consent 
and on the advice of the Prime Minister. The policy of the 
Coalition now stands revealed as “ Civil war without Dissolution.” 
The mere suggestion that the people—as apart from the Cocoa 
Caucus—should be consulted sends every Radical Member of 
Parliament and journalist into a paroxysm of rage. As was 
foreseen at the time, the main object of abolishing the so-called 
“ Peers’ Veto” three years ago was to get rid of the People’s 
Veto and prevent our Jacobins from being called to account by 
the country. The issue which we have insistently raised now 
stares every one in the face. Shall we have a civil war without 
a dissolution, or shall the nation be allowed its say before the 
catastrophe ? The Caucus are bent on the former, and the 
country demands the latter. It will be for the King as Umpire 
to decide. There is no other way out of the impasse. In this 
connection the Standard (July 22) published a note purporting 
to be “ inspired,” which is worth reproducing : 


The Standard has been requested by a high authority in close touch with Court 
circles to state that his Majesty the King has been greatly annoyed by the action of 
a certain section of the Press in endeavouring to bring his name into the controversy 
over the proposals for Home Rule for Ireland, especially in regard to the statement 
that his Majesty has expressed an intention to refuse his consent to the measure, if 
sent to him for consent, unless accompanied by an Amending Bill. 

His Majesty has been most careful not to give any expression to his views on the 
Home Rule question, and in his conversations with his Ministers and his close personal 
friends has never made any disclosure of his own opinion, and any statement in any 
way to the contrary is premature and without foundation in fact. 

It is particularly unwarrantable that any statement should have been made which 
assumes or even suggests that his Majesty has stated that he would withhold consent 
to the Home Rule Bill under any conditions whatever. 


As to the King’s action in commanding a Conference, the article 
says : 


His Majesty was influenced wholly by a desire to maintain peace in Ireland, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that any section of the Press has either wilfully, or without 
understanding, made it appear that he had any intention to interfere with the proper 
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course of action on the part of his Ministers, or with the procedure of Parliament or 
was seeking to exert his influence either for or against the Home Rule Bill. 


We have never pretended to any inside information whatsoever 
from any quarter, and we have no inside information. We have 
never heard the faintest suggestion of a suspicion 
of a whisper as to the intentions of the Sovereign, 
who has been infinitely more loyal to his Ministers 
than they have ever been to him. The manner in which some 
of them have permitted themselves to talk of the Crown has long 
been open scandal. All that we have ever ventured upon is to 
combat the Ministerial contention, which is doubtless supported 
by a certain number of ex-Ministers, that a constitutional King 
must do whatever his Ministers of the moment demand. If we 
remember rightly, a prominent member of the last Unionist 
Government made a speech in the autumn, vociferously applauded 
by the Manchester Guardian, endorsing this pernicious and 
perilous doctrine, which is shown in an article elsewhere entitled 
“King and People,” to be as rotten as it is ridiculous. The 
recent edifying Press and parliamentary demonstration against 
the Crown, which awakened no echo in the country, was in the 
nature of a reconnaissance in force in defence of that doctrine. 
It cannot be repeated too often that the Radicals demand the 
right_to provoke civil war without consulting the British people. 
If they believed the people approved their policy they would 
obviously prefer to share the responsibility with the democracy. 
But they know the great majority are against them. Can the 
Crown be terrorised into giving the Caucus its pound of flesh ? 
The Caucus evidently has doubts. Its own conduct in producing 
an Amending Bill ostensibly to prevent civil war is conclusive 
as to a guilty conscience. Dare Mr. Asquith perpetrate such 
an infamy as to ask the King to sign a Civil War Bill minus the 
Amending Bill? Can his Majesty as a constitutional sovereign 
assent to the appalling proposition that the Crown has no option 
but to allow a discredited and unpopular Government—mistrustful 
of because mistrusted by the community which it is confessedly 
afraid to consult—to bathe these islands in blood so that two 
or three hundred politicians may draw a few months more pay ? 


Civil War 
Bill 
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Tue Daily News has thus expressed the apprehensions to which 
we have referred through the insidious pen of A. P. N. (see 
Daily News, July 21), who tells us that the 
Prime Minister’s announcement of the Ulster 
Conference “must be considered in relation to 
another political factor which is not yet realised. It is stated 
by those who have the best means of knowing the King’s mind 
that he now intends to withhold his Assent from the Home Rule 
Bill unless an Amending Bill is presented to him along with it.” 
Then we are told—“ As the Opposition in the House of Lords 
have done their best to make procedure with the Amending Bill 
impossible, it has become increasingly difficult to see how any 
Amending Bill can be presented to the King, for in the present 
temper of parties the same Amending Bill cannot be passed in 
both Houses of Parliament. Therefore the Home Rule Bill itself 
is in danger.” This, remember, is a Radical diagnosis, which 
continues : 


Coalition Ap- 
prehensions 


it may seem incredible to Liberals that the King should refuse to sign the Home 
Rule Bill despite the advice of his Ministry, but the explanation apparently is this : 
the view expressed in Court circles is, first, that the Government have vitiated the 
Parliament Act procedure in the third Session by the introduction of an Amending 
Bill to a Bill designed to pass unchanged under the Parliament Act. Secondly, that 
since the Parliament Act procedure has not, as it is suggested, been complied with, 
the King is not bound by the provisions of the Parliament Act in the case of the Home 
Rule Bill. This is a very serious situation from the constitutional point of view since 
it will bring the King into direct conflict with the democracy. 


But how could this be? Because in the contingency contem- 
plated all that would happen would be a General Election, which, 
however anathema to a few paid politicians, would be extremely 
popular with the democracy. A. P. N. continues in the Dady 
News : 


If the King, as at present minded, intends to withhold his Assent from the Home 
Rule Bill, it is obvious that his Majesty must at any rate seek some other solution 
of the difficulty which a refusal to sign the Bill would create. There is little doubt 
that the Conference at Buckingham Palace, which seems to many Radicals like a flouting 
of the Commons House, has sprung out of this situation. If the Conference fails to 
achieve a settlement, the risk to the prestige of his Majesty would at any rate be less 
than his action would be if he refused to sign the Home Rule Bill on the advice of his 
Ministry. 


This delightful speculation is interesting as revealing the inmost 
VOL. LXIII 59 
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thoughts of the Radical Party at a time when they imagined they 
were criticising a Conference for which the King was exclusively 
responsible, and was followed by the assertion that when the 
idea of the Conference “ was first communicated to the Unionist 
leaders the latter stipulated that if they took part in the Confer- 
ence it should be on the condition that in any case there should 
be a General Election this autumn.” This wicked stipulation 
was rejected by the Government upon which, according to the 
Daily News, the Unionist leaders refused to participate in the 
Conference, which thereupon was turned into “a command 
conference.”” From this it is very plain that all.these Radical 
fireworks against the King have been simply and solely designed 
with a view to preventing a General Election, which the democracy 
should note is nowadays regarded by Radical Parliamentarians 
as a greater public disaster than civil war. The author of Alice 
in Wonderland never conceived anything so grotesque as the 
position into which our inverted democrats have drifted under 
stress of Place and Pay at any Price. The Nation, which is 
the literary member of the Cocoa cohort, has contributed this 
priceless gem to the controversy (July 25): ‘Any bargain in 
which a dissolution was an element would be a betrayal of the 
historical rights of Parliament and of the confidence of the 
people of England.’’ That is latter-day Radicalism in a nut- 
shell ‘“‘Government of the People, by the politicians, for the 
politicians.” 


THE Conference sat on four successive mornings at Buckingham 
Palace (July 21-24), and beyond affording the Radical Party an 
hi Meade. opportunity of making an exhibition of itself it 
pment effected nothing, though all persons capable of 

taking a non-partisan view of an acute political 
situation are agreed that it was a decided advantage for the 
various leaders to have met face to face in the privacy of Bucking- 
ham Palace beyond the reach of “our Parliamentary correspon- 
dent,” and to have appreciated each other’s standpoint. They 
would also be able to form an opinion of each other’s sincerity 
and of each other’s difficulties. Taking the original Coalition 
view that this was in fact as in name ‘“‘the King’s Conference,” 
we agree with the Daily News that it cannot fail to strengthen the 
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Sovereign’s hands at a crisis in the history of the Dynasty which 
will try the Crown as it has rarely been tried before, for the simple 
reason that in the present attitude and temper of Parties the 
Crown alone is in a position to untie a knot which is the handi- 
work of men who suffer from that fatal disease of being “ too 
clever by half.” At an earlier stage it is just conceivable that 
the Conference might have achieved something, though we are 
not among those feather-headed optimists who hug the delusion 
that fundamental and irreconcilable differences can be solved by 
getting the disputants round a table. We need, however, waste 
no time and shed no tears over “‘ the might-have-beens.” It was 
only the other day that the wiseacres of the Government were 
convinced in their infinite wisdom that Ulster was “ bluffing,” 
and the bare suggestion that the orators of the Cabinet should 
have sat in solemn conclave with Captain Craig—who is not an 
orator by profession, though at need he can speak as well as any 
man—would have given them apoplexy. At the twelfth hour 
the Conference had not the ghost of a chance, as may be gathered 
from the following Report of the Speaker, the substance of which 
was communicated to the House of Commons on the afternoon 
of July 24 by the Prime Minister. 
“Buckingham Palace. 

“ The Conference held four meetings on July 21, 22, 23, and 24 
respectively. The possibility of defining an area to be excluded 
from the operation of the Government of Ireland Bill was con- 
sidered. ‘The Conference being unable to agree either in principle 
or in detail upon such an area, brought its meetings to a conclusion. 


“J. W. LowrTueEr. 
* July 24, 1914.” 


GRAVE as is this Report, it has the merit of clearing the air and 
of knocking hallucinations on the head.* Drifting, as outsiders 
have long seen, must bring us to disaster, and we 

The Edge of ” , are . 
Catastrophe 2% now on the very edge of catastrophe. Don’t 
Care went to the gallows, our Don’t Cares have 

brought us to the precipice. If any compromise had been 
* As showing the complete chaos of the Coalition one has only to contrast the 
childish futilities of the Westminster Gazette after the breakdown with the serious 
appreciation of the Manchester Guardian. According to the Right Honourable Sir 
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possible the Conference would have found a way out. But 
thanks to Mr. Asquith’s cynical drifting, things have reached a 
point when one or other side must give way something deemed 
vital. We regard the Ulster position as impregnable, and would 
not surrender an inch of Ulster territory to the Home Rule area 
while any whisper of the betrayal of Tyrone and Fermanagh 
would produce the very disaster it is sought to avoid. Recent 
events have, demonstrated afresh the impossibility of applying 
the Separatist policy to Ireland, for the elementary reason that 
there are two Irelands, and it seems physically impossible to 
say where one ends and the other begins. After the tremendous 
sacrifices made by the Ulstermen during the past two years— 
sacrifices which have not been vain, because thanks to those 
sacrifices and to them alone the Cabinet have been compelled to 
recognise that despised, ridiculed, and rejected Ulster has claims 
which cannot be ignored—it is impossible to ask them to accept 
anything less than “‘ the clean cut,” ¢.e. the integrity of Ulster. 
In the Amended Bill as amended by the House of Lords, which 
holds the field at the time of writing, this elementary justice 
is done to Ulster. County option which is merely an attempt to 
set Ulster against Ulster, has gone by the board together with 
the farcical time limit—“ sentence of death with stay of execu- 
tion ”—of which even Ministers can see the absurdity. While 


Alfred Moritz Mond’s organ (July 25) which had been one of the chief “ crabbers ” 
of the King, ‘“‘ There is a general consensus of opinion this morning that the negotia- 
tors were very near to each other, and in some quarters the rhetorical question is asked 
whether the Government is going to plunge the country into civil war for the sake of 
one county or half a county in Irleand. If that question applies to one side, it applies 
equally to the other, but the Unionist Party will, we hope, bear in mind that on the 
Government side there is necessarily something more at stake than the destination of 
a particular area.” According to the Manchester Guardian of the same day “‘ There was, 
of course, from the beginning no hope of agreement, and though more than one more 
or less ingenious proposal was placed before it, either by the Government or the Speaker, 
the Conference came to close quarters with none of them. It has from time to time 
been stated that the only outstanding question was that of county Tyrone. Even if 
this were true it would be utterly false to assume from it that an agreement had been 
nearly reached. Tyrone is geographically the central county of Ulster. From the 
industrial and agricultural point of view it yields to none in importance, and to say that 
but for its case an agreement would have been reached is simply to say that no agree- 
ment was possible at all. In fact the Conference failed to agree not only on questions 


of boundaries, for which some ingenious arrangements were proposed, but on the 
question of principle.” 
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these pages are in the press the Hiouse of Commons will be tinker- 
ing afresh with the Amending Bill, which, according to Coalition 
quidnunes, is to be restored to its original form and pitchforked at 
the House of Lords in a “ take it or leave it ” spirit, and on the 
assumption that the House of Lords stands to its guns the Home 
Rule Bill will be presented for the Royal Assent, all will go 
merry as a marriage bell, and Ireland will live happily ever after. 
That is the Ministerial Programme to be enforced by the sword 
or rather by the vote of the Nationalists. Our readers will 
necessarily be better informed than we can hope to be. 


THERE is nothing more to be said except to repeat that the 
country is entitled to be consulted before being plunged into 
civil war of which no man can foresee the end : 
though civil wars usually end in some form of 
military dictatorship. We would, however, warn Unionists, 
late as it is, against imitating the tragic blunder of the Coalition 
by assuming that things will happen as they wish. If Mr. 
Redmond and his Molly Maguires are no longer their own masters 
—power having passed to the Nationalist Volunteers—they 
remain the masters of the Government ; not only through their 
votesin Parliament, but also by their votes in at least fifty British 
Constituencies : toeing the line is the condition of the Cabinet’s 
existence. Dismiss the idea that Ministers can emancipate 
themselves from Mr. Redmond, or rather Mr. Devlin. Then, 
again, easygoing Unionists with whom the wish is father to the 
thought and whom the Pogrom of last March has not cured of 
their delusion, comfort themselves with the reflection that the 
professional Pacificism of the Radical Party affords some guarantee 
against bloodshed. There is no one so bloodthirsty as your 
perverted pacifist who sees red more readily than any man. 
Many Radicals are hungering for strife in Ireland as the only way 
out of their difficulties, for their fetish “the Party,” and they 
believe that by adopting the methods of the agent provocateur, and 
by exploiting the Nationalist Volunteers they may yet engineer 
a conflict between the British Army and the Ulstermen which 
would produce “‘ bloodshed on an extensive scale,” which, as 
we know, has advocates in the Cabinet. These men hate the 
British Army, the British Navy, and Ulster. If they could 
destroy the former in ruining the latter they would be killing 


No Daylight 
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three birds with one stone. Lord Roberts’ impressive warning 
as to the effect of Civil War on the Army which we are privileged 
to reproduce, accentuates the gravity of the situation. The 
Radical Party is ripe for a Pogrom in which few if any Radical 
skins would be involved. Any calamity to the country would 
bring grist to their mill. At the end of July there is not much 
daylight on the political horizon and the position is not made 
brighter by the fact that abroad things are as critical as at Home. 


Tue Party of Progress and Pogroms invariably acts as though 
the United Kingdom—we will not say the British Empire, 
because the British Empire has no existence in their 
eyes except as a convenient purveyor of Dread- 
noughts when the domestic supply breaks down— 
were the only country in the world and that we can indulge in our 
passion for party warfare without in the least affecting our inter- 
national position. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that they are totally indifferent as to our international position, 
‘“What’s abroad to us,” as an American Senator ingenuously 
observed not many years ago. The fact that the peace of Europe 
has long been threatened by a Power commanding the most 
formidable armaments ashore and afloat ever belonging to a single 
State, who impatiently bides her time and watches her opportunity, 
so far from arousing the faintest apprehension in the bosoms of 
the Peace-at-any-price Party is treated in the same spirit of 
levity as were the preparations of Ulster in the days when the 
Coalition Press—and not only the Coalition Press—made merry 
over Sir Edward Carson’s toy cannon. The international 
position is inverted by these wiseacres like the Irish position. 
Germany is lauded sky-high as a great Quaker community 
whose sole object is to live and let live, and our professional 
peace-mongers, some of whom are in suspicious intimacy with 
German agents and behave like German agents even if they be 
British patriots, reserve their indignation for the pitiably in- 
adequate efforts of Great Britain to keep abreast of Germany 
and her allies at sea. They carefully conceal every incident 
calculated toawaken their somnolent countrymen to the tremendous 
storm that is brewing, ignoring every augmentation of the naval 
or military resources of the Triple Alliance, or when it can no 
longer be ignored minimising it, excusing it, invariably repre- 


Germany’s 
Opportunity 
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senting it as something other than what it is. Anything which 
can be magnified into an exhibition of “‘ Anglo-German friendship ” 
affording a further pretext for British disarmament, is duly 
exploited. Germany as a hostile Power can do no wrong in the 
eyes of the friends of the enemy, who are likewise the enemies 
of our friends, just as France and Russia being friendly Powers 
can do no right. Under cover of the visit of a British squadron 
to Kiel, yet another alarming addition is to be made to the 
German navy, of which the Austro-Hungarian and Italian 
navies are mere adjuncts. Germany might openly seize a port 
in Holland which in old days would have produced an instant 
mobilisation of the British Fleet. Our Jacobins are too much 
absorbed in their projected Pogroms to care a brass farthing. 
We merely should be told to “ sleep quietly in our beds ” because 
the King has reviewed a certain number of ships. Germany’s 
attitude is vastly different. “‘ England’s danger is Germany’s 
opportunity,” and the moment our highly placed criminals 
launch another Pogrom she will pounce, if not before. 


Our deplorable plight causes as much concern to the friends 
of peace abroad as it causes glee to the enemies of peace. 
‘“ Wolf” has, however, been cried so often by 
sensational journalists, that it would take a whole 
pack of wolves to rouse the public. The great Armageddon has 
been worked for all that it is worth. The real thing will seem 
comparatively tame. We refrain from prophecy, though at the 
time of writing the European situation is disquieting not to say 
ugly. A large War Party in Germany, headed by the German 
Crown Prince, has long been clamouring for war for the sake of 
war, and although our Potsdam Party has done its utmost to 
discount Pan-Germanism, the ostentatious patronage of the 
movement by the Heir Apparent emphasises its importance. 
Whether the German Emperor is in with these Jingoes or afraic 
of them we cannot say, but such manifestations are invariably 
followed by an increase of Germanarmaments. So, contrary to the 
popular legend, it may be a “ put up ” job between father and son. 
The Emperor is an advocate of peace, the son of war. So the 
dynasty is on velvet. Unfortunately when such important 
persons play with fire, they are liable to light sympathetic fires 
across the frontier. During the past month Austria-Hungary 
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has caught the war fever, and it may be the German Powers 
deem the moment propitious for a settlement with the Slavs. But 
whereas Germany, however diligently she may seek, can find no 
provocation from any of her neighbours, and accordingly her 
War Party are reduced to extolling the virtues of war as a national 
tonic, the Dual Monarchy has sustained a provocation which 
fully explains if it does not justify her feelings towards Servia. 
Nevertheless, it is permissible to express surprise as well as regret 
that the tragedy of Sarajevo should be exploited to deliver an 
indirect challenge to Russia, unless Vienna has_ received 
even more than the customary encouragement from Berlin. If 
Germany wants war she can have it at any moment, and if she 
decides that the hour has sounded, Englishmen must sorrowfully 
recognise that our internicine strife is a material element in 
the fateful decision. Eight years of Radical government will 
have landed this country in civil war and Europe in general war. 
No one will be able to deny that Mr. Asquith will have made 
history, which is understood to be the ambition of every states- 
man. ‘The placing of the Parliament Bill on the Statute-book— 
his present claim to fame—will seem a relatively small achieve- 
ment. 


Ir is impossible to exaggerate the horror felt, wherever nations 
are civilised, at the infamous incident which appears to have 
reopened the Near Eastern Question in its most 
perilous form. We are so fortunate as to 
be able to publish an article on the subject from the 
responsible pen of Count Henry Lutzow, late Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in Rome. Europe reprobates and abhors the cruel 
and cowardly assassination of the gallant Archduke Franz- 
Ferdinand, Heir Presumptive to the Austro-Hungarian thrones, 
and his gifted consort. This country was foremost in expressing 
her sympathy with the venerable and venerated King-Emperor 
Franz Joseph, who has drained the cup of suffering to the dregs. 
It seems only the other day that the Imperial couple paid a visit 
to this country, where they found themselves peculiarly welcome, 
and it is understood that they were so delighted with their visit 
and reception that some prejudices with which the Archduke 
had been credited were dissipated. He went away a friend of 


The Tragedy 
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England, and we had every reason to believe that when he in 
the course of nature ascended the throne of his fathers the 
cordial relations between the dynasties and the peoples which 
have been such a marked feature of the present King-Emperor’s 
reign would have continued even at the price of some disap- 
pointment elsewhere. On Sunday, June 28, as Inspector-General 
of the Imperial Army, after attending the military manceuvres 
in Bosnia, and despite warnings, he drove with his wife through 
the streets of Sarajevo, the Bosnian capital, to a reception at the 
Town Hall. A bomb was thrown at him by a scoundrel described 
as an “ Orthodox Serb.” The royal couple escaped unhurt and 
proceeded to the Town Hall as though nothing had happened, 
and although precautions were conspicuous by their absence, and 
he must have realised by this time that this barbarous place was 
honeycombed with miscreants sworn to destroy him, he insisted 
on making a detour—and his wife insisted on accompanying him— 
to visit an officer wounded by the first attempt, and during a 
momentary halt another miscreant, also an Orthodox Serb, 
killed the Archduke and Duchess with an automatic pistol. This 
tragedy caused an appalling sensation and naturally enraged 
the Austrians and Hungarians against the Servians, already 
convicted regicides. It cannot be said that the Belgrade Govern- 
ment or Press went out of their way to exhibit a sorrow they did 
not feel, though decency and policy alike demanded that the 
powers-that-be in Belgrade should endeavour to behave them- 
selves, all the more as Court Henry Lutzow points out, because 
the murdered Archduke had proved himself at a critical moment 
of Servian history to be a friend in need. From the outset it 
was obvious that the Austro-Hungarian Heir-Presumptive was 
the victim of an elaborate Pan-Serb plot and that he was practi- 
cally a dead man from the moment he entered Sarajevo. The 
relations between Vienna and Belgrade were not improved by 
the sudden death of Baron Hartwig, the Russian Minister at 
Belgrade, an ardent Pan-Slav and one of the architects of the 
Balkan Confederation—while visiting the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister at Belgrade, with whom he was alleged to have had a 
somewhat heated interview with regard to the alleged inadequate 
mourning of the Russian Legation. 
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Tue Dual Monarchy proceeded with deliberation on a carefully 
thought-out plan and with a predetermination to settle once and 
for all with Servia, whose ambitions alarmed her 
powerful neighbour. Inspite of somewhat ominous 
speeches by leading Austro-Hungarian statesmen, 
Europe, apart from Germany, who had been consulted and was 
ready for all eventualities down to the last gaiter button, and 
presumably Italy, the third member of the Triplice, was startled 
by the menacing and peremptory ultimatum delivered to the 
Servian Government on July 23 which caused a panic on every 
European Bourse, as well it might, as under cover of seeking 
legitimate reparation for an outrage Austria-Hungary proposed 
the virtual extinction of Servia as an independent Power. It 
is not even denied by our Potsdam Press, which holds a permanent 
brief for Germany and invites us to regard that pugnacious Power 
as a pillar of peace, that the German Emperor was a party to 
this aggression, which gathered significance from the disagreeable 
revelations made in the French Senate concerning the French 
army and was timed to coincide with the visit of President Poincaré 
to the Russian Emperor, which signalised afresh the solidarity 
of the Dual Alliance. The Austrian Note, or ultimatum, gave 
Servia forty-eight hours in which to comply with its harsh and 
unprecedented terms. Servia was accused of abetting the Pan- 
Slav movement against the Dual Monarchy, and with indirect 
responsibility for the tragedy of Sarajevo, which was planned 
at Belgrade. Not only was a formal demand made that the 
Servian Government should formally repudiate and suppress 
the anti-Austrian propaganda, but that the repudiation be pub- 
lished in the Servian official journel and embodied in an Army 
Order. In the next place the Belgrade Government must prosecute 
certain Servians to be named by Austria-Hungary and permit 
agents of the latter to enter Servian territory and “ co-operate ” 
in repressing the objectionable propaganda. ‘The effect of this 
challenge to Russia, who could not afford to stand by and 
see a Slav State—however contemptible—annihilated, can be 


Ultimatum 
to Servia 


imagined. Whatever may be the upshot of the present crisis— 
whether Servia sees her way to submit or Vienna is persuaded 
to abate her preposterous demands—the episode is alarming as 
demonstrating that the Dual Monarchy is on the war-path. Is 
the ally in “ shining armour ” egging her on ? 
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POSTSCRIPT JULY 27 


Tue European situation is about as bad as it can be, and what 
makes it worse is that there is every reason to believe that it was 
“made in Germany,” which has been trying to pick a quarrel with 
Russia and pin-pricking France throughout this year—“ Civil War 
year in England.” The German Governnient has lashed up the 
German People to the requisite pitch of frenzy by organising bogus 
war scares. It was always the wicked Russian wolf and never 
the virtuous German lamb which was at fault. Germany may 
increase her armaments as she pleases, she may add 50 per cent. 
to the striking force of her navy, make her army a nightmare to 
her neighbours, stoke up her allies to the requisite pitch of aggres- 
sive preparation, but if any nation outside the Triple Alliance 
builds a ship, makes a gun, or adds a man to forces which year 
by year Germany renders inadequate by her alarming attitude, 
if any Heads of State so much as say “‘ How do you do ” to one 
another, the entire semi-official apparatus of the Wilhelmstrasse 
is turned on to terrify and infuriate the German people against 
these “menacing manoeuvres.” German guilt for the latest 
crime against the peace of Europe is proved up to the hilt by the 
fact that every one in Germany was tuned up to the requisite 
concert pitch, and the incendiary articles of the semi-official 
Press were already in type, designed at once to challenge and 
humiliate Russia and France, and to make it impossible for 
Austria-Hungary to withdraw, with the usual covert sneers at 
the “ do-nothings ” of this country, who may be counted upon 
to scuttle “‘as per usual.” And yet we have British newspapers 
still fawning upon the German Emperor, while every German 
Jew is on the war-path against Russia. Should Austrian aggres- 
sion miscarry, we shall, of course, be told by Germany’s lick- 
spittles in the Press that the German Government was always 
opposed to this “ unfortunate manifestation of spirited foreign 
policy.’ It may therefore be as well to place on record the 
contemporary impressions of so pro-German an organ as the 
Westminster Gazette, whose Berlin correspondent gives a significant 
impression of the crisis, the accuracy of which we do not contest. 
It completely confirms our suggestion that Germany is “ up to 
her neck ” in this aggression upon Russia. Berlin is not wont 
to have its policy made in Vienna, though Vienna has long been 
accustomed to take its marching orders from Berlin. Our 
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contemporary’s correspondent (see Westminster Gazette, July 25) 
in Berlin calmly reports that “‘ Yesterday and this morning again 
there is no sign of panic outside financial circles.” The nin- 
compoops, who tell us that modern finance is sufficiently powerful 
to stop any war, should note this. Then we are told: “ But 
there is a feeling that the avoidance of an immediate and general 
European War depends upon a single factor which can by no 
means be relied on, and is even not very probable. This is the 
abstention of Russia from intervention. The policy of the German 
and Austrian Governments is absolutely beyond doubt; Russia 
will not be allowed to meddle in what is claimed to be entirely 
an Austro-Servian affair; Germany is solid with Austria, and 
any unfriendly Russian action will bring a declaration of war.” 
This makes the Austrian coup a German coup. Had this appeared 
in the National Review we should doubtless have been accused 
by the Westminster Gazette of ‘‘ bigoted Teutophobia.” We are 
not such hypocrites as to pretend to be enamoured of German 
policy which threatens the world. Ex hypothesi she is encourag- 
ing her ally to wipe out a neighbour by avowing her readiness to 
go to war with any “aggressor ’ who intervenes to protect a 
kindred State. And this is the pacific Potsdam policy of which 
all British Radicals have constituted themselves the fuglemen ! 
On the same authority we learn that “‘ the German Press, with the 
exception of Socialist organs, accepts this official attitude as self- 
evident, and shows complete solidarity.” It usually does when 
there has been adequate coaching, and in this case we are specifi- 
cally informed, what we had already surmised, viz. that “ the 
Austrian Note, including the forty-eight hours clause, was ap- 
proved of by Wilhelmstrasse before presentation. Wilhelmstrasse 
by implication agreed to support the whole Austrian demand if any 
challenge came from any other Powers.” After this we hardly 
take it as a compliment that “‘ newspaper references (¢.e. in 
Berlin) to England in connection with the crisis are mostly 
friendly and hopeful.” Germany has suffered two initial dis- 
appointments. Russia has kept her head wonderfully while 
showing her teeth, and Servia has returned so mild an answer 
to the Berlin-Vienna Note as to place Teutonic Chauvinists in 
a serious dilemma. Possibly, at the twelfth hour, the German 
Emperor may be able to resume his role as professional Pacifist 
and the Potsdam Press to resume its panegyrics. 


KING AND PEOPLE 


WueEn the King gives his Assent to a public Bill which has passed 
through the two Houses, it is in the words, Le Roy le veult ; when 
he refuses his Assent, it is put politely Le Roy s’avisera. Which 
form of words would it be wise for the Crown to use with regard 
to the Home Rule Bill? The answer to this question is not to be 
taken for granted. 

We know that Wilham ITI, the darling of the Whigs, often used 
the royal veto. We know also that George III and William IV 
dismissed Ministers—these are modern exceptions to the rule that 
the King never acts alone. We know it to be the modern practice 
that the Crown acts upon the advice of its Ministers ; but we 
know also from these exceptions that the King has the actual 
power to do otherwise, and that there have been cases—and may 
be cases again—in which this power may be exercised. There is 
a respectable modern theory, to which we may refer in passing, 
that sovereignty resides inthe Nation. If we accept this principle, 
as we may for the purpose of our argument, it would follow 
that a valid reason for interference in the affairs of the House of 
Commons or in the career of a responsible Government would 
be a well-founded belief that they no longer represented the 
feeling of the country. This is fairly set down by Professor Dicey 
in his Law of the Constitution. 

There are certainly [he says] combinations of circumstances under which the Crown 
has a right to dismiss a Minister who commands a Parliamentary majority, and to 
dissolve the Parliament by which the Ministry are supported. . . . The discretionary 
power of the Crown occasionally may be, and according to Constitutional precedents 
sometimes ought to be, used to strip an existing House of Commons of its authority. 
But the reason why the House of Commons can, in accordance with the Constitution, 
be deprived of power and of existence, is that an occasion has arisen on which there 
is fair reason to suppose that the opinion of the House is not the opinion of the electors. 
A dissolution is in its essence an appeal from the legal to the political sovereign. A 
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dissolution is allowable or necessary whenever the wishes of the Legislature are, or may 
fairly be presumed to be, different from the wishes of the nation.* 


The sentence we have put in italics seems to us exactly to 
cover the case of the Home Rule Bill. 

The pertinent passages in Sir William Anson’s Law and Custom 
of the Constitution F are to the same effect : 

The direct action of the Crown in causing or refusing a dissolution may be said to 
have ceased; but the prerogative exists. Where the King has thought that his 
Ministers and his Parliament were alike out of harmony with the country, he has dis- 
missed his Ministers. . . . The cases serve to remind us that the prerogative might 
conceivably be a resource where a Ministry and House of Commons were alike out of 
harmony with the country and were unwilling to admit the fact. 

It is plain that Anson prefers the use of this prerogative on 
emergency to the direct veto upon a measure. As to the use of 
the veto by William III he remarks that “ his position differed 
in some respects from that of his predecessors and successors.” 
And he continues : 

If, on the other hand, the King in modern times disapproved of proposed legisla- 
tion, he would begin his opposition earlier. He can inform his Ministers that a Bill 
which they intend to propose is distasteful to him, and that he cannot entertain it. 
If the Ministers insist upon their measure he can dismiss them and employ others, in 
the hope that those others may be supported by Parliament. He thus appeals from 
his Ministers to Parliament. If Parliament in its desire for this particular measure 
refuses its confidence to the new Ministers, and puts them in a minority in divisions 
upon important questions, the King has one more resource. He can dissolve 
Parliament and appeal tothe country. If the constituencies return a new Parliament 
pledged to the measure of which the Crown disapproves, this last resource has failed. 
It remains for the Crown in the words of Lord Macaulay, “ to yield, to abdicate, or to 
fight.” 

Here, then, are two excellent modern authorities who agree 
in holding that his Majesty has the power and the right and the 
duty to appeal from Parliament to the Electorate in certain 
circumstances, and these circumstances, we may fairly hold, exist 
in the present case. 

But before going into this present case let us glance at the 
most important and decisive of our precedents, the action of King 
George III in 1784. The Fox-North Coalition was a Government 
full of eminent men, and it had a strong position in Parliament. 
It was also vehemently suspected of corruption. 


* Introduction to the study of the Law of the Constitution, 7th ed. pp: 428-429, 
+ Vol. i., chapter vii, on “ The Crown in Parliament.” 
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The main popular argument [says Lecky*] against the Bill (the India Bill) was 
that it was intended to vest in the Whig Party the whole patronage of India, to secure 
it to them when it had passed out of office, and thus to give to them an amount of 
corrupt influence which would enable them to balance the influence of the Crown, 
defy succeeding Administrations, and control Parliament by their votes. 


Into the merits of this controversy we need not enter. Prob- 
ably, as in the Marconi case, the charges, however exaggerated, 
rested upon a solid foundation of truth. It is, however, sufficient 
to say that the Whigs were vehemently suspected of corruption. 
The Bill was pushed through the House of Commons by over- 
whelming majorities ; but in the House of Lords it was thrown 
out—largely owing to the influence of the King—a use of royal 
power which we have no intention of defending. 

The Ministry refused to resign and was thereupon dismissed 
by the King—although it enjoyed, as we have seen, the confidence 
of the House of Commons. Pitt took office in its place, and for 
a time governed in spite of the majority in the Lower House. This 
majority, led by Fox, held a dissolution in a horror as vehement 
as we see at the present time. 

Their very dread of a dissolution [says May, a witness the more valuable as he has 
a violent prejudice against George III], which they so loudly condemned, showed 
little confidence in popular support. Instead of making common cause with the 
people, they lowered their contention to a party struggle. Constitutionally, the 
King had a right to dismiss his Ministers, and to appeal to the people to support his 
new Administration. The Opposition endeavoured to restrain him in the exercise of 
this right ; and to coerce him by a majority of the existing House of Commons. They 
had over-stepped the constitutional limits of their power ; and the assaults directed 
against prerogative recoiled upon themselves. 


And here May, who leans much upon Lecky for his history, is 
only repeating that judicious historian’s comment : 


The Crown and the House of Lords [says Lecky] were on his (Pitt’s) side, and when 
a contest arises between the three branches of the Legislature it is for the people alone 
to decide. The Crown has an undoubted power of dissolving Parliament. The House 
of Lords is exercising not only a legitimate, but a most useful, function, when it throws 
out measures of the House of Commons which it believes to be contrary to the wishes 
of the people, and thus compels Ministers either to abandon them or to give the people 
an opportunity of expressing their opinion at an election. 


Pitt stood upon the loyal and patriotic ground that “ he 


* History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. v, ch. xv. 
{ Constitutional Hisiory of England, by Sir Thomas Erskine May, vol. i, p. 58. 
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would never compromise the royal prerogative nor bargain it away 
in the House of Commons.” As a national statesman, he saw 
clearly that on the royal prerogative depended the liberties of the 
people, since the Crown’s claim was in its essence for an appeal 
from Parliament to the electorate, and we may recommend to 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues the shifts of Fox to prevent this 
appeal from being made. 

“* He carried a resolution,” says Lecky, ‘“‘ pronouncing it a 
high crime and misdemeanour to issue after a dissolution or 
prorogation any money which, though voted for the public services, 
had not yet been appropriated by Parliament.” Mr. Asquith 
has not yet made dissolution a high crime and misdemeanour ; 
he has been content to rely upon the more insidious and per- 
suasive influence of payment of members. But the desperate 
efforts of the Coalition to prevent a dissolution only made the 
resentment of the people the more strong, and when at last a 
dissolution was granted and Pitt went to the country, he returned 
to power with so much support that “‘ he could scarcely reckon 
his majorities.” 

The precedent of William IV’s sudden dismissal of Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration is less to our purpose. “ All the 
accustomed grounds for dismissing a Ministry,” says May, “‘ were 
wanting. There was no immediate difference of opinion between 
them and the King, upon any measure or question of public 
policy ; there was no discussion among themselves ; nor were 
there any indications that they had lost the confidence of Parlia- 
ment.” The King was notjustified in his strong measure by the 
necessities of the case, and the country did not support his action. 

We grant at once that precedents are scarce and point to rare 
and exceptional circumstances. But these we may find in the 
Parliament Act used as an instrument to force unpopular and dis- 
astrous legislation upon a helpless and groaning country. Until 
the Parliament Act was passed, the House of Lords served the 
essential purpose of securing an appeal to the country against 
a Parliament or a Government which did not truly represent 
the wishes of the electorate. The House of Lords has for this 
purpose been destroyed, and the Crown is left without any bul- 
wark against the excesses of party and the tvranny of Ministers 
who misuse their authority. The Home Rule Bill was drawn up 
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without the knowledge, was forced through Parliament without the 
consent, and is being put upon the Statute-book against the will 
of the nation. Against this tyranny only one barrier remains, 
the Shekinah, as we might call it, of the royal prerogative. 
The King has still the power either to veto the Bill or to dismiss 
the Ministry, and grant a dissolution, if need be, to their successors. 
If he does so, his Majesty will be within his constitutional rights ; 
but what is far more important, he will have the enthusiastic 
support of the nation. “ It is on opinion only,” says Hume, 
“that Government is founded.” ‘Even the Sultan,” says 
Dicey, ‘“‘ could not abolish Mohammedanism.”’ 

if the King were to use his prerogative against the desire of the 
nation, his constitutional right to do so would not save him. 
But if he uses it with the assent of the nation, he is not only 
constitutional but patriotic, and his action will not merely be 
justified by precedent, but by the electorate. His Majesty has this 
choice before him, which he cannot evade, if, as may be supposed 
at the time of writing, the Conference has no result. He may 
resign himself to the prospect of reigning—as the Daily Chronicle 
says it is his duty to do—‘ without ruling.” He may see the 
country drift into Civil War, the Army and the Navy destroyed, 
and Ireland ruined with the rest of the Empire. To sucha dreadful 
end the ungoverned frenzy of a party Government leads us directly. 
Or upon the other hand he may, in the panoply of his constitutional 
right and the popular will, stand forth as the saviour of his nation. 
By using his veto or his prerogative to secure an appeal to the 
electorate, his Majesty will do a great and signal service to the 
cause of constitutional liberty and will save his country and the 
Empire from a great disaster. 
Historicus 


THE HUNDRED YEARS PEACE CELEBRA- 
TIONS AND THE WAR OF 1812-14 


A VIRTUALLY one-sided demonstration of thanksgiving that 
peace has been preserved for a century between ourselves and a 
rival nation is, to put it mildly, undignified.* It might pass as a 
mere excuse for dining, dancing and oratory if it did not serve 
to emphasize the unsolicited and quite unreciprocated attitude 
of gush so constantly assumed in certain quarters towards a people 
whom three generations ago we could reasonably call our cousins. 
Where is the cousinship now? Over the major portion of the 
United States not even a Scottish definition of the term would be 
reasonably applicable. Yet more, this huge, half-assimilated popu- 
lation has imbibed and continues to imbibe its lessons in patriotism, 
through school text-books, compiled no doubt on the principle that 
the end justifies the means at our expense. That old dead horse, 
the wicked Tory redcoat of popular misrepresentation, is still 
flogged into life for the better citizenship of infant Poles, Germans 
Hungarians, and Scandinavians. Do English folk really believe 
that the educated Americans of the Atlantic States and of 
the old stock, whom they mainly know and mix with, count 
for much among these heterogeneous and growing millions or 
will have aught to do with the making of peace or war? This 
will be decided should the evil day come, we may be quite sure 
without reference to blood affinities. 

Even one’s American friends themselves are disposed to shiver 
a little at these overdone amenities, while the masses, so far as 
they take notice at all, either regard them with contempt as 
a proof of weakness and timidity, or else with suspicion as 
designed to entangle them in some compromising alliance of 
the distinguished, or socially conspicuous Britons who may 
make this centennial an occasion for displaying their persons 
or delivering their well-meaning platitudes. Not one in fifty, 


* Since writing this paper, Congress have rejected by a majority of over 3 to 1 any 
recognition of the Peace Centenary, accompanied by many insulting speeehes against 
Great Britain ; not a protesting voice was raised. This element may not be conspicuous 
in the polite and educated circles familiar to English people, but unfortunately it is 
the one that chiefly counts. 
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it may be safely affirmed, knows anything concerning the 
war whose termination they are indirectly celebrating or what 
it meant to us. One might have hoped that the Press at 
any rate would seize the occasion to recall that gallant and 
successful three-year struggle of a pitiful handful of Regulars and 
militia against enormous odds, for the preservation of Canada 
to the Empire. Not a bit of it! Such references as we have 
seen are mainly of a piece with the rest of the business: the old 
tags trotted out that one learnt at school from “ Standard ” 
English histories whose distinguished authors, bored with an 
uncongenial interlude, drew their scanty facts from American 
sources. The complete failure to capture Canada, the main 
object of the war is invariably dealt with on quite a minor 
note, and then almost as if in apology for a disagreeable subject. 
The achievements of two or three over-sized American frigates 
in sea duels that had not the faintest influence on the war are 
treated with characteristic gush. Then we are bidden to blush for 
the “shameful destruction ” of the capitol at Washington, quite 
oblivious to the fact that this was done in retaliation for the 
deliberate burning of the Canadian Parliament buildings and the 
equally deliberate destruction by another American commander 
of Newark (Niagara), the chief town and earlier capital of Western 
Canada, on being forced to evacuate it. This last was an inhuman 
as well as vandalistic atrocity, five hundred women and children 
being cast out homeless into the rigours of a mid-winter Canadian 
night. Green’s well-known inaccuracies in describing Wolfe’s 
campaign are venial compared to his amazing statements on the 
1812-14 war. The Washington business is execrated in unmeasured 
terms without its context of which the historian was possibly not 
even aware! In 1813 he tells us, “‘ the Americans were in possession 
of the whole of Upper Canada (Ontario),”’ whereas, at no time, 
save for a couple of brief water raids, did they ever set foot in the 
province east of the Niagara district, that is to say, in its then 
most important half. The climax, however, has yet to be reached. 
For having truly described Canada as cleared of the enemy by the 
end of that year, Green proceeds with this amazing sentence. 
But these failures (of the Americans) were ‘‘ more than redeemed 
by unexpected successes at sea ; for in two successive engagements 
between English and American frigates the former were force? 
to strike their flag.” What can one say to a perspective so 
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perverted as to regard the preservation of Canada to the British 
Empire in a dozen of hard-fought engagements under desperate 
and seemingly hopeless conditions as of less importance than 
a couple of isolated picturesque sea duels which affected the 
war about as much as an international boat-race! At the 
only seat of war which really mattered and where the future 
of nearly half North America trembled in the balance our rigorous 
and unrelieved blockade of the American coast was the only 
naval fact of import to the combatants. Heavily as this pressed 
on the Americans it could not seriously hamper the land attack of 
a nation of seven millions, backed by immense natural resources 
on a scantily defended open frontier hundreds of miles in length. 

One might almost fancy that this war was something of 
which we ought to be ashamed! That the American conscience 
was perturbed in the matter is sufficiently proved by the out- 
spoken opinion of New Englanders at the time and yet more by 
their refusal, fortunately for us, to take any serious hand in it. 
We assuredly have nothing to be ashamed of. In the throes of a 
life-and-death struggle with Napoleon a commercially ruinous and 
barren war with America was the last thing Great Britain wanted. 
She actually withdrew the ‘‘ Orders in Council,” the prime 
American grievance before receiving the declaration of war— 
another fact overlooked by most historians. But the movements 
against Canada had already begun, and the American war party, 
though invited to reopen negotiations, were not to be balked of 
their prey. Egged on by Napoleon under the inspiration of that 
rabid Anglophobe Jefferson, the Democratic party, then, as now, 
the more ignorant of world affairs, was obsessed of a hatred 
towards Great Britain that neither reason nor logic can ever 
explain. Their strength lay south of New York with a half 
interest in that State, while the Federals, the old party of 
Washington and Hamilton, found chief support in New England 
with smal] groups in Virginia and elsewhere. It was on the 
Federal States, moreover, with their traders and sailors, that 
the irksome measures, to which the dire necessities of England 
compelled her, chiefly fell. These people better understood 
the outer world and could make readier allowance for the difficulties 
of Great Britain. They also better realised the might of sea- 
power. The others had yet to discover it, and to their cost. 
The New Englanders, moreover, had recovered a reasonable 
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feeling towards the Mother Country, undoubtedly stimulated by 
their hatred of Napoleon and all his works. The fire-eating 
States, on the other hand, believed Napoleon to be invincible 
and England tottering to her decay. The former, just then 
starting for Russia would return victorious and crush Great 
Britain, while they in the meantime would gobble up Canada, 
It was a rough awakening both for Napoleon and the American 
“war hawks!” What the Federal party thought may be fairly 
illustrated by Josiah Quincey’s words in Congress. 

{t is a cruel, wanton, senseless, and wicked attack in which neither plunder nor 
glory are to be achieved upon an unoffending people bound to us by ties of blood and 
neighbourhood, undertaken by young politicians fluttering and cackling on the floor 
of this house the shell still on their heads, and their pin feathers not yet shed. Politicians 
to whom reason, pity, justice, is nothing ; revenge everything. 

Villiams of South Carolina, Chairman of the War Committee, 
may speak for his party. 

The St. Lawrence must be crossed by a well-appointed army of 20,000 men supported 
by a reserve of 10,000. A corps of 10,000 more must threaten Halifax from Maine. 
The honour and character of our nation requires that the British power in North America 
should be annihilated in this campaign. 

Henry Clay declared he had “ proof positive that England 
intended to destroy them and must be driven from the Continent.” 
England unfortunately had not given them even a thought! For 
vears the ill-supported Canadian Governors, as their correspondence 
shows, had foreseen war, and implored for ships on the lakes, 
efficient fortifications, and a garrison of at least 12,000 men. 
When England could she did none of these things. Now that she 
would it was beyond her powers. New England, fortunately for 
us, refused to contribute men or money and with them was absent 
that steadying organising element which had been the backbone of 
the Revolution and almost our sole colonial support in the seven 
years fight with France for North American supremacy. 

Later on, Massachusets and Connecticut actually threatened 
secession from the Union. New England was virtually neutral 
throughout the war, with the result that our maritime provinces 
and most of French Canada remained immune from attack. 
This attitude,so far as possible, was reciprocated by the British 
commanders, the unavoidable exceptions being insignificant. 
The points of American attack, then, were Upper Canada (now 
Ontario) and the Montreal district upon its eastern edge. From 


here the frontier to be defended ran westward as now, some 500 
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miles to Detroit. Within this were three sections of land or river 
frontier, namely, a hundred miles (in round figures) from the 
Montreal country to Kingston and Lake Ontario; thirty miles 
of the Niagara river between that lake and Erie, and lastly the 
St. Clair river in the sparsely settled Far West adjoining the 
American town and fort of Detroit. The possession of the two 
great lakes was of the utmost importance for tactical and supply 
purposes. But as military instruments the fleets of small ships 
upon them proved only effective for brief raids. In the brisk 
shipbuilding competition the enemy’s greater resources gave 
them an advantage. It must suffice here, however, that 
superiority on Lake Ontario remained in dispute till the end, 
thanks mainly to Captain Yeo of the British Navy ; while Lake 
Evie fell to the Americans in the second year (1813), after what 
is commonly called Perry’s victory, the most desperate naval 
fight probably ever known upon fresh water. Two hundred 
and forty British soldiers (41st), for lack of seamen, shared in the 
glory and the carnage of this honourable defeat. 

The population of Upper Canada in 1812 was about 75,000. 
Of these, probably 25,000 represented the ‘‘ United Empire 
loyalists’ who thirty years before, at the close of the Revolutionary 
war, had been expelled from the United States for their loyalty to 
the Crown, and had made homes for themselves in the Canadian 
wilderness under the British flag. In character and traditions 
they were much above the common run. ‘They took the lead 
in Upper Canada and deserved to do so, and most naturally 
abhorred the Republic. Then there were some thirty to forty 
thousand Americans, settlers who had come in since the loyalists, 
and taken the oath of allegiance on receiving grants of land. 
Their loyalty was an unknown quantity ; many of them had been 
troublesome in local politics, others had corresponded with the 
Americans, describing the province as ready to receive them 
with open arms. The United Empire loyalists lumped them all 
together as intruders and untrustworthy. Most of them probably 
were too busy on their backwoods farms to worry themselves much 
about flags or forms of government. The great majority remained 
quiet through the war and were not required to serve. 

Among the residue of the population, Gaelic-speaking High- 
landers who had been settled en bloc between Kingston and 
Montreal were in great preponderance, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
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and Scottish Lowlanders forming as yet no appreciable element 
in the colony. French Canada contained about 350,000 people 
including perhaps 30,000 of British race, in great part recent 
American settlers. Being mainly New Englanders and grouped 
near the New England frontier these last caused little anxiety. 
Lower Canada, indeed, remained practically outside the war, 
but if the Upper Province had once given way, a very different 
tale would have been told. The French were little called upon 
though that little they gave cheerfully. But their old warlike 
qualities had long disappeared. The mass were now just peaceful, 
ignorant peasants, always inclined to resist the very limited 
demands hitherto made on them for militia service. 

But the brunt of the defence fell upon the British Regulars 
and the glory is mainly theirs. Nothing could have exceeded 
the ardour and courage of the United Empire Loyalist militia. 
Unfortunately, only from one to two thousand could be armed, 
equipped, and fed, so scarce was everything in that isolated 
country. But in that short muster-roll was many a name still 
honoured in Canada to-day. 

And what about these British Regulars, who far away from 
the footlights upon which the eyes of an anxious and hard-pressed 
British public were riveted, stood for so long in the breach! In 
all Canada there were about 3500, 2000 of whom could not be 
spared far from Montreal and its district, the eastern extremity 
of the war-zone. The meagre balance alone remained to defend 
the Upper Province against all the resources of the American 
nation, whose Government had provided for 35,000 Regulars and 
100,000 militia under the inspiring war-cry of ‘“‘ on to Canada.” 
Hopes of booty and land grants were freely used as incentives 
to participate in what was represented as a triumphant promenade 
with lots of fun and glory and little risk. The Canadians, it was 
stated, were waiting to embrace them and fling off British tyranny 
while the British soldiers were but “feeble worn-out hirelings.” 
What a shock it all was for these rustic heroes when they passed 
from the intoxicating flights of bombastic oratory in which 
the earlier American generals, being mainly politicians, fairly 
revelled to the stern realities of war ! 


Sir George Prevost * was Governor-General at this momentous 

* It should be said for Prevost that he did not lack in good intentions or in organising 
activities. He was recalled at the close of the war to answer before a court-martial for 
his failure to push on (1814) with Wellington’s veterans into American territory—his 
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crisis. Of Swiss parentage, and speaking French fluently, he had 
been useful in restoring the French Canadians to good-humour 
from the disaffection caused by his predecessor Craig, an able, 
honest, but unconciliatory old soldier. Each would have done 
admirably inthe other’s place. For Prevost was a timid, vacillating 
War Governor, more serviceable at times to his enemies than to his 
friends. His officers mistrusted him and once at least saved the 
situation by ignoring his orders. Luckily Isaac Brock was in 
Upper Canada both as Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of its 
forces. The apparent mischance that had kept a keen, capable 
soldier in Canada through all these stirring years in Europe 
was in truth providential. 

He had used them, however, to good purpose in winning the 
love and respect of the British Canadians and tempering his 
slender military resources to a keen edge. Brock had something 
of Dorchester and something of Wolfe in his composition, com- 
pleting as he does this distinguished trio whose swords have 
shaped the destinies of British North America. He lived just long 
enough to strike two telling blows at the moment most needed, 
and furthermore by his gallant death and cherished memory to 
inspire many a fainting heart and nerve many an arm in the 
months and years to come. Canadians took care that he at least 
should be remembered among the saviours of Canada, though I 
strongly suspect that the Obelisk on Queenston heights is the first 
acquaintance made by most English visitors to Niagara with 
the name of the famous Guernsey man. Brock had with him 
when war broke out the 41st (Welsh) regiment, 900 strong, with 
detachments of the 49th (his own) and others of the 10th, and 
103rd (Newfoundlanders) with fifty artillerymen, amounting in 
all to 1600 men. In addition to these were barely 1000 United 
Empire Loyalist militia,all that his meagre resources enabled him 
to equip and support. There were also 500 Indians under the 
noblest of all Indian chiefs, Tecumseh. 

Poor old Hull, Governor of Michigan, who had been a Revolu- 
tionary soldier in youth, made the first swoop on Canada from 
Detroit in the Far West. He had with him 2500 men, a third of 
whom were Regulars. After a fortnight of looting across the 
St. Clair river (the frontier) with slight interference from British 


excuse being the destruction by the enemy of his co-operating vessels on Lake Champlain, 
He died, however, before the Court sat. 
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militia and Indians, Brock arrived. He had had to open his Parlia- 
ment at York (Toronto). get war measures passed,return and dis- 
pose of his slender garrisons on the Niagara frontier w: ere a strong 
American army was mustering, and with 240 men, mostly militia, 
all that he dared withdraw, to hurry westward, 150 miles by 
boat and trail to Detroit. Here Hull was awaiting what proved 
to be his surprising fate. This incident, coming as a staggering blow 
to the ‘war hawks’ at the first clash of arms,is among the few well 
remembered ones of the war. Brock, after pounding Hull across the 
river with his single battery for a day ,sent his Indians into the forest 
beyond Detroit, so as to force his opponent when he came out to 
engage in the open. He himself then crossed the river lower down 
with his whole white force, 300 Regulars and 500 militia, and march- 
ing up to the fort summoned Hull to surrender. After a little delay, 
that gentleman surprised his enemies and enraged his friends by a 
wholesale capitulation. His entire force to the number of 2500 
became prisoners and Detroit was immediately occupied by the 
British. The fury of the war party thoughout the States was as 
natural as it was unrestrained. Later on Hull was court-martialled 
and sentenced to death, but pardoned by President Madison. 
The winter campaign waged in the enemy’s territory through the 
rigours of a Michigan winter by Colonel Procter with half his 
regiment (41st),as many militia and Tecumseh’s Indians, is a fine 
tale of daring and endurance, including the capture of another 
American general and 500 men. 

With one load off his heart, Brock hastened back to the 
Niagara river where the left wing of the main American army 
were gathered for attack. Van Rensselaer, a sensible amateur 
soldier, was in command of 1000 Regulars and 2000 militia 
below the falls, with the same number in reversed pro- 
portions above them under his Brigadier, Smythe, a professional 
who chafed at his subordinate position. Brock had about twelve 
hundred men, nearly half militia, of necessity distributed along 
the thirty miles of river front. At daybreak on October 13, 
Van Rensselaer, in boats, with all his Regulars attacked the 
Queenston shore on securing which the militia were to follow. 
The landing was fiercely disputed by the handful of British at that 
point, assisted by two or three guns, and when at last effected 
after some loss, the Americans, 900 in number, secured themselves 
on the summit of the woody hill known as Queenston heights. 
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At this time, Brock arrived post haste from Fort George at the 
mouth of the river followed by more men from the other stations. 
There may have been 500 British Regulars and militia in the whole 
field when the attacks on the hill-side battery, held by the Ameri- 
cans above, were made by Brock, which cost him his life. When 
he fell, the battle seemed over, several hours passed and it only 
remained for the American militia to cross. But neither entreaties 
nor threats would induce them to stir. It is said that the returning 
boat-loads of dead and wounded had intimidated them, for they 
had been promised a bloodless triumph, not this sort of thing! 
In the meantime, Colonel Sheaffe, Brock’s successor, had collected 
900 men from various sources at the back of Queenston heights 
burning to avenge their general’s death. How rapidly that up- 
hill bayonet charge achieved this by the death or capture of the 
entire force upon the summit is, I think, a tolerably well-known 
incident. We have no concern here with the apologies that may 
be made for a raw militia ill led indeed, but still more misled in 
expectations. Their own people made none for them and they 
were execrated by an enraged nation. Smythe, at the Buffalo 
end of the river with his 2000 Regulars might have seized the 
occasion ; but he was both unenterprising and sulky. 

It was not till November, after several Napoleonic pro- 
clamations of amazing quality,that Smythe made his attempt at 
the Lake Erie end of the river. He had then 1500 Regulars and 
3000 militia which last he warned “‘ would not be tolerated as 
spectators.” After a night of severe fighting the attack was 
repulsed by a force under Colonel Bisshop, a thousand men 
drawn from the 41st, 49th, and local militia. Most of Smythe’s 
militia again held to their “constitutional rights’ and remained 
“spectators ’ upon their native soil. They were then sent home to 
their farms and Smythe given indefinite leave. [ven the wealth 
of language used was inadequate to express the disgust and dis- 
appointment felt by the war public south of the line. It had been 
assumed that Canada would drop like a ripe apple into the jaws 
of the Republic, and here at the end of a season’s fighting not only 
was her soil inviolate but two of the invading armies had been 
captured en bloc and the British were actually campaigning in 
Michigan. Nor were these embittering reflections tempered by the 
fact that 10,000 men, collected for a descent on the feeble fortifica- 
tions and slender garrison of Montreal, had never got started. 
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But 1813 opened gravely enough for Canada, though the 
enemy received an unpleasant shock in Napoleon’s Russian failure. 
Some trifling reinforcements arrived and about 6800 troops were 
now in the two provinces. These included, however, five corps 
raised in the country, viz., 103rd (Newfoundlanders), 104th 
(New Brunswickers) with the Glengarries (Highland settlers), 
Voltigeurs (French) and Fencibles (mixed). There were also 
whole or part of the Ist, 8th, 41st, 49th, and 100th, with a few 
artillerymen, while some French sedentary militia did garrison 
duty in their own province. The Americans had provided for 
an increase of their army to 55,000 with hordes of militia. Dear- 
born was in command against Upper Canada with 7000 men 
(5000 Regulars) on the St. Lawrence opposite Kingston : 3000 
Regulars, besides militia, were on the Niagara frontier, while in the 
Far West Harrison with 7000, nearly half Kentucky riflemen with 
warlike qualities if without discipline, and relieved later on by 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, easily pushed back over the frontier 
and ultimately destroyed Procter’s heroic littleremnant.* Finally, 
Montreal was seriously threatened by two strong forces from the 
south, of which anon. 

Still somewhat isolated between the thicker settlements of the 
Kingston country on the one hand, and the Niagara district on 
the other, York (Toronto), the little capital of the province, was 
practically undefended. Early in the summer during a moment of 
naval superiority on Lake Ontario an American force crossed over, 
burned the Parliament House and other buildings, and sailed away. 

While attacks and counter attacks, raids and counter raids 
were going on across the St. Lawrence east of the Lake, most of 
Dearborn’s command now concentrated on the Niagara frontier. 
In June, he had 6000 men there mostly Regulars, opposed to whom 
were 1800 British troops and 600 local militia under General 
Vincent. Fort George on the Canada shore was captured after a 
stubborn resistance, and news came that Harrison with his 
western and Kentucky brigade were pushing on over the wreck of 


* Near the present city of London, Protor, who prejudiced a fine record by escaping 
on horseback, and more seriously by the subsequent reprimand of a court-martial for 
not showing greater despatch in the retreat of his small force, had with him when he was 
overtaken by Harrison, 400 men of the Welsh regiment able to stand in their ranks, 300 
invalids and Tecumseh’s Indians. Resistance was hopeless against Harrison’s 
thousands—though that General in his despatches attributed the exploit of capturing 
the exhausted and heroic 400 as due to the “superior valour of his men.” Tecumseh 
was killed, and tradition says his skin was made into razor strops by the Kentuckians. 
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Procter’s remnant and threatening Vincent's right flank. Thesetwo 
corps after crushing the small British forces west of Lake Ontario 
were to descend the St. Lawrence, and unite with the two 
armies now approaching Montreal from the south to complete the 
conquest. Itreally didseem a most simple undertaking! Vincent 
now withdrew his forces from the river and retreated to Burlington 
heights, where the modern city of Hamilton stands. Harrison’s force 
being mainly militia had fortunately contented themselves with a 
few weeks’ raiding and a quite unexpected return to Michigan. But 
Dearborn pushed an advance force of 3000 men in pursuit of Vin- 
cent, and Prevost, now handling, or rather mishandling operations 
on the St. Lawrence below Kingston, took a panic on hearing of 
Vincent’s precarious situation and ordered him to evacuate 
Upper Canada. Ina council of war, however, the spirited officers 
who led this command decided to ignore it, and Captain Harvey 
with 700 men making a midnight march through the woods fell 
with the bayonet on the American camp at Stoney Creek, rushed 
the guns and routed the force. Vincent supporting, they rolled 
the brigade back to the Niagara river with the loss by casualties 
or capture of a thousand men, both the generals andallits equipage. 
But heavy fighting now followed, both above and below the falls, 
during which Major Fitz Gibbon captured an American corps of 
500 men, and soon afterwards General Dearborn resigned. 
Though slightly reinforced, the situation was sufficiently desperate 
for the British. The scarcity of provisions due to the absence of 
militiamen and transport drivers from their farms, added to the 
American raids, was serious. Widows and orphans multiplied, 
and even with help from a Montreal society the distress was most 
acute. Clothing, so vital in that climate, grew scarce, though the 
housewives’ spinning-wheels ran at high pressure. Treachery, too, 
in some districts greatly aggravated the difficulties. Yet more 
the American Regulars were gaining experience and confidence, 
and competent leaders were gradually forcing their way up through 
the politicians. One can only say here, however, that at the 
close of 1813 the Niagara frontier was cleared of the enemy, 
that the British had not only recovered Fort George, but occupied 
Fort Niagara on the American side and had devastated the settle- 
ments from that place to Buffalo. 

But it was in the autumn of this second year that the great 
attack on Montreal was undertaken. Wade Hampton, with 5500 
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men, from his base on Lake Champlain, was to unite with General 
Wilkinson, who, with a force of 7000 descended the St. Lawrence 
from its Lake Ontario outlet. It was during Hampton’s advance 
that the amazing affair of Chateauguay happened. It was in truth 
a mere skirmish, and not even a bloody one, but it stopped 
Hampton and probably saved Montreal. Above all it was the 
French contribution to the war. Some 380 Voltigeurs under the 
gallant de Salaberry, a Canadian Seigneur and Major in the 60th, 
had thrown up a breastwork in the woods by the Chateauguay 
river on Hampton’s line of march. They were supported by 500 
French militia partially trained by a Highland Colonel, Macdonell, 
and a few Indians. A couple of volleys from the breastwork, 
the blowing of a few bugles and whooping of a hundred Indians 
cunningly distributed through the woods by de Salaberry completely 
upset Hampton’s nerves and made him think a large army was 
before him. A strong column he had sent through the woods 
hours before to outflank de Salaberry, lost their way, and on 
reaching the stream were briskly peppered by Macdonell’s militia- 
men from the far bank. In the confusion they began firing on 
one another and ultimately straggled home. Why the main 
column did not walk over the Voltigeurs, and yet more, why next 
day Wade Hampton faced about and marched his whole army 
back to Lake Champlain remains a mystery, sometimes explained 
by the assertion that he was both drunk and jealous of Wilkinson. 
He had with him 4000 Regulars, 1500 militia, some cavalry and ten 
guns. It was said that no American officer in after years would 
ever admit to having been at Chateauguay. Hampton was 
neither court-martialled nor superseded ! 

When Wilkinson, descending the St. Lawrence to the expected 
tryst, heard the staggering news, his rearguard had been defeated 
the very day before in the stirring little battle of Chrystler’s farm. 
Part of his army had just descended the Long Sault rapids when 
Colonel Morrison with Harvey of Stoney Creek fame, 650 men 
of the 49th and 89th, 200 Voltigeurs and two guns, forced the 
remainder to attack him. He repulsed the repeated assaults of 
two brigades with cavalry aggregating 2400 men with a loss to 
them of the odd hundreds and a general. ‘The action was notable 
for the dash and skill with which his small force was handled in 
al open country against greatly superior numbers. 

Hampton’s dispatch coming on the top of this defeat stirred 
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Wilkinson’s pen to bitter invective. Montreal, ill-fortified and 
scantily garrisoned had lain, he declared, at their mercy. But 
why a commander with 7000 men, mainly Regulars, should have 
still regarded the achievement as hopeless and followed the 
example of his subordinate one may wellask! But Wilkinson * did 
so, and turned his face home again. It is said that he too drank. 
Having regard to his queer record it seems not unlikely, though 
an active enough soldier in his youth. 

With the opening of 1814 one more battalion arrived in Canada, 
the second of the 8th making a winter march from New Brunswick. 
But the strain of anxiety though by no means the strain of war, was 
now nearly over. For peace in Europe was close at hand and with it 
the release of Wellington’s Peninsular army for oversea operations. 

Before the snow had fully melted, Wilkinson made an attempt 
to retrieve his reputation and crossed the border south of Montreal. 
He was repulsed, however, by a small force of British Regulars and 
Canadians under Major Handcock, who had taken up a strong 
position at Lacolle. Wilkinson now went into retirement under 
the verdict of a singularly indulgent court-martial. One plea for his 
defence was, “‘ the desperate valour of the British, one company 
(13th regiment) made a charge on our guns, receiving their fire and 
that of two whole brigades of infantry at the same time.” Oswego, 
a formidable fort as well as a depot and harbour, was assaulted, and 
destroyed in May by the British. But the chief storm centre for 
this closing year of the war was, as usual, the Niagara river. 
Brown, the best of the American generals, was here with 5000 
Regulars imbued by him with both spirit and discipline. General 
Riall, subordinate to Sir Gordon Drummond, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, faced him across the river with 2000 Regulars and 700 
militia distributed among the five frontier posts. In July, Brown 
crossed the river and seized the most westward of these, Fort 
Erie. From this strong base, Riall was heavily pressed, and in 
July were fought the battles of Chippewa, in which he was beaten 
back, and the fiercest of the whole war, Lundy’s Lane, in which the 
lost ground was recovered. In the interval the American militia, 
whose chief mission seemed to be looting in the rear of their regular 
troops, were very destructive, and when one of their colonels was 


* Wilkinson, in youth a Revolutionary soldier, had been concerned some years before 
this later war with Aaron Burr in his suspected designs for forming the New South West 
into an independent government with himself at its head. 
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promptly cashiered by Brown for burning the village of St. 
Davids, he no doubt felt deeply injured. The Kentuckians were 
again enjoying themselves in like manner without any restraint 
over the Detroit frontier, where there was no defence.* 

Sixteen thousand of Wellington’s veterans were now arriving 
in Quebec and no American successes would have availed anything. 
But that was no concern of the contending forces in Upper Canada 
and only about a thousand fresh troops released from duty in the 
Lower Province by the new-comers were forwarded to this seat of 
war. 

At Lundy’s Lane, that historic by-way on the high tableland 
above the Falls, was fought on July 26 the last and most hotly 
contested battle of the war. Riall with the confidence of former 
habit, no longer justifiable, had attacked a superior force at 
Chippewa instead of defending his lines there, and half his Regulars 
had fallen. After this, all the troops and militia available in Western 
Canada to the number of 3000 were brought up to face Brown, 
who with Brigadiers Winfield Scott and Ripley, 3000 Regulars and 
1300 volunteers, confronted him at Niagara Falls. The fight began 
about six and lasted till after midnight. Riall was forced to 
action with, as yet, only a third of his men on the field. Gordon 
Drummond with Morrison, of Chrystler’s farm, came up with 800 
more at half-past seven, just in time to turn a retreat into a battle 
which for two hours consisted in a stubborn resistance to the 
American attack which succeeded in spiking the British guns. It 
was not till half-past nine that the third corps of 1300 men which by 
some error had been marching and counter marching through the 
whole of a blazing day came into action after which for three more 
hours the fight raged furiously along the contested ridge, till, utterly 
exhausted and parched with thirst, the American army abandoned 
the attack and the British in equal plight slept on the field. 

Nearly a third of either army was killed or wounded. But in 
effect Lundy’s Lane was a British victory, as the enemy fell back at 
once to Fort Erie, where, shortly reinforced by 5000 fresh troops, 
they held out against Gordon Drummond, who, strengthened in his 
turn by two Peninsula regiments, made some desperate attacks 
upon the formidable works at anappalling sacrifice of bravemena d 


* When news arrived of the destruction of the capitol at Washington, the conduct of 
the Americans in the matter of wanton destruction of buildings underwent animmediate 
change. 
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officers.* In late autumn the Americans abandoned this, their only 
remaining footing upon Canadian soil, and the war was over. Its 
inspiration and main object, though disguised by diplomatic con- 
ventions, had been the conquest of Canada. This had absolutely 
failed : the British victory was complete and to speak of the war as 
indecisive is ridiculous. That all the punitive raids undertaken to 
distract the enemy from their main object and effort were not suc- 
cessful is neither here nor there, when that object was utterly frus- 
trated. Nor again, can the few salient incidents of the heroic 
defence of Canada, related in this brief space, give any adequate 
notion of the crowded story of ceaseless effort, strife, and vigilance 
which a narrative of the war in detail would present. Peace came 
as a welcome relief to both nations and virtually restored everything 
to the status quo. Prolonged conflict would have merely entailed 
British aggression on American soil, a purposeless and wholly 
regrettable procedure. The ruin to American trade had, indeed 
hit that of Britain with almost equal force. Only Canada had 
gained by the war, for barely a tenth of her population had suffered 
from its ravages, which again in a young and fertile country were of 
comparatively slight material significance. War prices and a 
brisk demand for produce had greatly benefited the farmers of 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia had profited 
greatly as centres of naval supply and as depots for the rich 
harvests reaped by the privateers which swarmed on the Atlantic. 
The war of 1812-14 dissipated for ever the then widely prevalent 
notion that British North America was the natural asset of an 
uncompleted Republic. It united French and British Canada 
with stronger bonds, while it gave to the latter the priceless 
heritage of a glorious and successful struggle for hearth, home and 
liberty against tremendous odds. 
A. G. BRADLEY 

* In the main attack 900 British officers and men were killed or wounded, 400 being 
blown up by an explosion beneath a bastion they had captured. The proportion of loss 
in battle to the numbers engaged during the three years fighting in Upper Canada 
probably exceeded that of Wellington’s Peninsular armies for the most part. The 
absence of 16,000 veteran troops, detained and unused in Canada, from the field of 
Waterloo, though unavoidable, does not seem to be sufficiently emphasized by most 
writers on the ‘hundred days’ final struggle of Napoleon; when one remembers that 


only 28,000 British, inclusive notoriously of large numbers of raw troops and militiamen, 
were present at the great battle. 


THE ARMY AND CIVIL WAR 


My Lorps,*—If I intervene in this debate, it is simply because 
I continue to feel the deepest anxiety as to the effect the crisis in 
Ireland is bound to have upon the Army, unless we succeed in 
finding a peaceful solution. The object of the measure now 
before the House, as I understand it, is not so much to amend 
the Home Rule Bill as a whole, about which I express no opinion, 
as to exclude from its operation that part of Ireland in which 
it would be certain to meet with armed resistance. It is that 
contingency—a revolt against the imposition or threatened 
imposition of the authority of a Home Rule Government upon 
Ulster, followed by an attempt to use the Army to enforce it— 
which fills me with dismay. 

For | am more certain than ever I was that such a sequence 
of events would mean the utter destruction of the Army. 

On the last occasion on which I spoke in this House, public 
attention had recently been focussed on the Army by certain 
occurrences on the Curragh. Various allegations of indiscipline 
and disobedience had been made against the officers concerned 
and [ addressed myself to the task—an easy one—of showing that 
these allegations were baseless. But, my Lords, necessary and 
important as it was to clear the characters of these officers, it 
was evident from the first that the purely personal aspect of the 
affair was but a small matter compared with the grave issue 
which the action of these officers portended. No good purpose 
would be served by ignoring the underlying facts, and it is obvious 
that, when these officers made the choice they did, they showed 
to the whole world that a considerable part of the Army would 
not undertake active operations against Ulster. That was the 
true significance of the Curragh episode, and that is the grave 

* A speech on the Amendment (Home Rule) Bill, House of Lords, July 6, 1914. 
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issue we have to face. In plain language the position is this : 
The Army has for the first time within the memory of living man 
indicated its unwillingness to obey orders under certain stated 
circumstances. This is in itself a matter of unprecedented 
gravity and I propose to deal frankly with it. But before doing 
so, I wish to make one more effort to dispose of the slanderous 
accusation that is constantly being made that the attitude taken 
up by the Army is a part of a deeply laid political conspiracy, and 
that it has joined hands with the Unionist Party to defeat the 
Home Rule Bill. ; 

My Lords, such an accusation can, as I have said before, only 
be attributed to ignorance and false reasoning or, on the other 
hand, to deliberate misrepresentation. With those who may be 
guilty of the latter I am powerless to deal—they stand self- 
condemned—to those, however, who make these accusations in 
ignorance but in good faith, I make an earnest appeal. Let me 
assure them first of all that nothing but ignorance of the Army, 
its ways of life, its occupations, its thoughts, its very atmosphere, 
could lead them to make so absurd and yet so dangerous an 
allegation against its integrity as to connect it in any way with a 
political plot. Nor, my Lords, is it in my opinion only a matter 
of ignorance. I believe that many of those who make these 
reckless charges are so obsessed themselves by the spirit of Party 
politics that they are honestly unable to understand that people’s 
thoughts and deeds can be actuated by any other motive. 

I appeal to all such to believe me when I say once again, 
speaking with conviction born of knowledge and experience that 
the Army has no politics, takes no interest in politics, and could 
not be tempted to do the slightest act to suit the convenience of 
either one or other of our political parties. I deny absolutely 
that it would be possible for human ingenuity to devise a method 
which would deflect the officers or men of the Army from the 
straight path of unquestioning obedience for any purely political 
purpose. How is it then that we are faced to-day with a situation 
in which the Army has indicated the possibility of disobedience ? 
My Lords, the answer is that this is no mere political crisis which 
we are living through. It is a crisis which affects the very roots 
of our national existence. We are face to face with a clash of 
principles which raises the subject far beycnd the realms of 
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ordinary politics. It is in the failure to recognise this fact that 
the tragedy of the situation lies. I make no claim to prescience, 
but it is within your Lordships’ recollection that I solemnly 
warned the Government at a comparatively early stage in this 
struggle that any attempt to use our military forces for the coercion 
of Ulster would break and ruin the Army. At a later date I 
repeated the warning in a letter to the Prime Minister. In acting 
so I was but endorsing the opinion written in 1893 under similar 
circumstances by Lord Wolseley, a man whose powerful intellect 
and unrivalled knowledge of the Army made him an eminently 
safe guide on such a question as we are now considering. My 
words fell on deaf ears—they were unheeded at the time except 
to raise a crop of accusations against myself. In refutation of 
these I will content myself now with saying that my sole motive 
in speaking as I did was a very simple and comprehensible one— 
I considered it my duty to avert if possible the result that I felt 
was inevitable, if soldiers were called upon to take up arms against 
Ulster. 

My Lords, I have some knowledge of military discipline, and 
I should like to bring home to you something of its meaning and 
its limitations. Discipline is an artificial bond, forged for the 
purpose of converting an unorganised collection of men into an 
organised body, amenable to authority. It is in a sense a fetter 
which tends to gall the wearer and to repress his individuality, 
when first submitted to, but which gradually becomes a source of 
pride and satisfaction, as he realises the necessity for it and the 
cumulative strength it affords. When discipline is undergone as 


shown itself again and again proof against ail manner of dangers 
and privations, and has been responsible for the prompt and 
faithiul execution of manifold distasteful duties, there is no 
need to question the strength or durability of its bonds. But, 
my Lords, remember this: Although discipline may be of such 
well-conceived strength, as is indeed the case with our Army, 
that it will dominate and override human nature under almost 
every imaginable circumstance, it has inherent in itself the weak- 
ness of its artificiality, and it labours under this initial disadvan- 
‘age when pitted against natural instincts. So much so is this 
the case that if you penetrate deep enough into the depths of 
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human nature, you will unfailingly reach in each one of us a 
stratum which is impervious to discipline or any other influence 
from without. The strongest manifestation of this truth lies in 
what men call conscience—an innate sense of right and wrong, 
which neither reason nor man-made laws can affect. 

My Lords, I know full well that some people scoff at the idea 
that the Army can be actuated by motives of conscience—others 
claim that soldiers should be devoid of conscience. In reasoning 
thus, they divorce themselves from realities, for they forget that 
soldiers are but human beings. This is the truth of what has 
happened in the Army. It was apparently in contemplation 
to make a demand on our soldiers at which the consciences of 
many revolted. It is useless at such a juncture to invoke the 
authority of the Constitution, to raise fine points of law, or to 
threaten pains and penalties. Such things matter not one jot, 
when men’s consciences are aroused, and [ tell your Lordships 
again now as I[ told you in February last, that if this demand be 
renewed, the Army will be brought to destruction. What is it 
then that the Army has indicated its unwillingness to do? My 
Lords, the Army refuses to shoot down men, whose only crime 
consists of an unconquerable determination to resist forcible 
exclusion from a community they respect and trust—a deter- 
mination, mark you, my Lords, born of intense loyalty and 
passionate love of country. Is it to be wondered at if discipline 
is powerless to make men take the lives of fellow men, fellow 
citizens, fellow subjects, under such circumstances as these ? 
Surely, my Lords, no other result could be expected in the face 
of so appalling, so monstrous a demand ! 

My Lords, I have attempted to put the facts of the situation 
before you in the plain simple language of a soldier, and to show 
you why it is morally unjustifiable and practically unfeasible to 
app!y direct coercion to Ulster. There is, however, my Lords, 
one further aspect of the case which merits attention. It is 
hinted in no obscure way in some quarters that, whilst it is 
admittedly impracticable to initiate military operations against 
a peaceful and law-abiding Ulster, yet the time must come when 
Ulster will be driven to break the law, and that, at that juncture, 
there will be no excuse for soldiers to refuse their services in aid 
of civil power. This is the merest casuistry and affects in no 
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way the ultimate issue. You may plunge into Civil War or you 
may drift into it, but whichever course you take, it remains Civil 
War. You may make the position of the Army yet more difficult 
by graduating the steps, so as to give each successive step a 
fair appearance of legality and reason, but these steps will none 
the less lead you into the same abyss. Sooner or later it will 
become manifest that force is to be used or is being used for the 
sole purpose of coercing Ulster, and when the moment is reached, 
however long it may be delayed, the disaster to the Army, which 
I foresee, will come about. 

Surely, my Lords, we can take steps, even now, to avert such 
an inexpressible disaster to the Army and to the Nation. Is it 
too much to ask of patriotism that men should drop all Party 
differences and seek a National solution of this otherwise impos- 
sible situation? Party Whips are but inadequate weapons to 
rely on, when Civil War is afoot. My Lords, the solution of the 
problem before us should be taken in hand at once, and, if we 
would avoid the just condemnation of posterity, let us see to it 
that the solution is arrived at in peace and honour. Human 
nature is human nature all the world over, and delay may lead 
to irreparable consequences—to the disaster, in fact, which it is 
the aim of every true soldier and citizen to avoid. The strain 
on the patience and self-restraint of all parties has become 
intolerable, and may well have arrived at breaking-point. 
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A GRAMAPHONE AMONGST THE 
PIGMIES 


I 


Ir is not generally known that the pigmies of Central Africa are 
to be found as far south of the equator as Latitude 5, z.e. on the 
extreme northern border of the Katanga District of the Congo 
Belge. 

The main equatorial forest, in which they are usually en- 
countered, stops short about one hundred kilometres north of 
this latitude, but large patches of it from ten to five hundred 
square miles in extent exist to the south, and gradually merge 
into the small “mato” or dense fringes of trees and vines, which 
line the streams as far down as the border of Northern Rhodesia. 
In these patches of forest rubber is found ; and it was in search 
of rubber that I was fortunate enough to come in contact with 
the pigmies or Batwa of this region. 

Leaving my establishment at Kongolo, the Belgian Post at 
the head of the third and uppermost railway system on the main 
river, I travelled due west, making for the forest of Mwangi with 
the idea of setting up a small store for trading rubber. This 
forest is roughly twenty miles long and from eight to ten miles 
broad, and begins at a point about sixty miles west of Kongolo. 
I took with me thirty porters loaded with personal kit, two 
months’ provisions, and, as | expected to be quite alone, a large 
gramaphone and box of records to amuse myself with in the 
evenings. Not wishing cther traders to know my destination, I 
gave out to my carriers that we were going to another Belgian Post 
one hundred miles in the interior, the path to which would pass 
within five miles of the spot I was making for. It was to this 
that I owed my meeting with the pigmies, for iad the villagers 
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known I was coming, the pigmies would have heard the news and 
remained in the forest. The main path to Kisengwa was followed 
to within a few miles of the forest, which was separated from it 
by a low range of hills. All the villages were prepared for me, 
i.e. their valuables were out of sight and most of the males hidden 
in case it should turn out that the expected white man was a 
Belgian official in search of tax or accompanied by his thieving 
police. The small side track which led to the village of Mwangi 
on the edge of the forest branched off at a point about three miles 
from the village where I had breakfasted, and on reaching this 
point I stood there and turned all my porters into it to their great 
surprise, and told them we were going to Mwangi and not to 
Kisengwa as understood. This, of course, had to be talked out, 
and all the loads were put down and a deputation came up to 
discover the reason of the sudden change. Being four days from 
Kongolo, with no whites within sixty miles, and therefore little 
fear of the news leaking out, I frankly told them that I did not 
want to be followed, and explained that I had deceived them 
for this reason, adding that I would pay them for the short trip 
the same amount as the Government would have paid for the long, 
and also that a buffalo would be shot and divided amongst them 
to take home if they would promise not to speak to any white 
trader about me. ‘This statement was received with immense 
applause, and the way in which their legs had been pulled was 
treated as a huge joke, which kept them chuckling for the five 
miles which remained for us to do. 

As we crossed the hills and descended the other side the forest 
lay before us spreading to east and west, and the path dropped to 
the edge and then followed it, winding in and out of the little 
patches of dense trees and vines which broke the clean definite 
line of the main growth. The country was very pretty and the 
most delightful little “‘ bays” of short green grass ran into the 
sea of forest, with bold promontories and islands of growth in all 
directions. In several places the path tunnelled through these 
promontories, where the boys had to stoop and crawl and found 
the greatest difficulty in getting their loads through. Everywhere 
were fresh traces of buffalo and bushbuck, and hartebeeste spoor 
was found in the more open spots. At length we reached a stream 
and saw the usual pits full of green manioc roots, which announced 
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the proximity of Mwangi’s village on the other bank. The manioc 
roots must be soaked for three days in water before the poisonous 
sap disappears and the food is fit to eat. Trees still hid us, and 
I and my gun bearers walked into the village before any one knew 
we were coming. Like every one else, Mwangi had heard of my 
advance, but understood that I was going to Kisengwa, and had 
not imagined for a moment that I should leave the main path, 
cross the hills and visit him. 

As I walked through the huts a regular stampede took place, 
of which I took no notice but made for a nice shady tree at the 
far end of the village. My chair was placed there, and after 
stacking my guns the boys went off to reassure the chief, and 
enjoy all the delights of a village which had not been prepared for 
trouble. One remained with me to act as interpreter, and in a 
few minutes the Chief Mwangi and his principal men came up, 
and were intensely relieved to find I was an English trader, and 
not a Belgian or ‘‘ Bulamatadi ”’ official, as they had feared. 

Every one in the village was speedily told the news and in a 
few minutes a crowd of one hundred or so were round me, laughing 
and chattering and full of delight at the idea of having a store in 
their village with all its possibilities of trading. Then I heard a 
commotion, yells of laughter from my boys and porters, and saw 
a grin spread over the whole crowd of villagers standing round. 
The crowd parted and three of my capitas or head boys and about 
twenty porters appeared dragging along seven of the most horribly 
frightened pigmies one could possibly imagine. 

They were placed on the ground in front of me and ringed 
round by my boys so that there was no possibility of escape, and 
everybody began talking at once. Meanwhile the unfortunate 
little chaps squatted there shaking and panting, with their heads 
and faces buried between their arms, clasped over their knees. 

At last by pretending to get angry J managed to stop the noise, 
and called up my head boy to explain it. The chief pushed for- 
ward too, and wanted to begin at once, but I stopped him, knowing 
that he would not be to the point. Then my boy spoke and said 
that he and two others had entered a hut to ask for tobacco, and 
had seen the Batwa crowded together at the end of it. Knowing 
that T was very anxious to see some of them he had called up 
the carriers who were just entering the village, and they had pulled 
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them out and here they were. Then the chief explained that 
they had only arrived from the forest that morning with meat to 
exchange for manioc, tobacco, etc., and that my coming had been 
so utterly unexpected that they had had no time to bolt. 

Knowing that it would be quite hopeless to do anything with 
them, the villagers, or my own boys until the excitement of my 
arrival had subsided, I called up my head boys and tied up the 
seven pigmies with bands of calico in such a very painless and 
gentle manner that I could see their surprise, and then gave the 
very strictest instructions that they were not to be touched or 
molested in any manner, but simply put in a hut and well guarded 
until Isent forthem. The chief immediately offered his hut, and 
I saw them safely shut in and stationed two trustworthy boys at 
the door far more with the idea of keeping my people out than 
shutting the pigmies in. For my porters and personal boys, all 
being from the open or non-forest country, were quite as interested 
as myself, but looking on the Batwa as inferior beings would of 
course treat them as such, which to native ideas means contempt, 
derision, and possibly blows. 

A new sensation was provided for the villagers in cleaning a 
place for and putting up my tent, and then the loads were stacked 
with an occasional glimpse given of many hued calicos, brass wire 
and other delights, just to stimulate the trading instinct. 

Then the capitas scattered to their various duties, one to send 
out the porters for wood and water, another to arrange with the 
chief for huts for my people, another to see about the providing 
of food, another to enquire the rubber prospects, while my shoot- 
ing boy or hunter, Luambula, had already found the village 
‘* fundi ” or expert and was deep in conversation as to the likeliest 
place for a buffalo and the possibility of finding a “‘ manganda ” 
or bongo, a buck he had standing instructions to try and locate 
whenever we found ourselves in forest country. Meanwhile the 
cook had got a kettle boiling, the table boy had spread a cloth, 
and frenzied yells of the foulest abuse, shrieks of laughter, followed 
by low murmurs and chuckles of delight, told me that the piccanins 
were buying eggs. So I settled down to a meal, and in an hour 
things had almost regained their normal aspect. 

Towards four o’clock I noticed the marshalling of a long line 
of women with baskets of meal and manioc, and, preceded by my 
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head boy and the cbief Mwangi, practically the whole of the 
village came up for the ceremonious visit of welcome and the 
exchange of food for presents. This was carried through and the 
whole of my programme explained as to the buying of rubber, etc. 
A good present of cloth was given to the chief, and he and the 
village were dismissed. Then came the moment for the pigmies, 
and Mwangi and my own boys were sent to fetch them. They 
arrived still looking badly frightened, and were unbound and 
told to sit down in front of me. Their average height was from 
four feet six inches to five feet, and they showed the well-known 
eharacteristics of very long trunks, short legs, small hands and 
feet, and a great deal of hair on their breasts and legs. They were 
clothed with loin cloths of monkey-skin, and wore no ornaments 
except small charms made of dik-dik horns. Compared with the 
pigmies of the Semliki forest, the only others I had seen, they 
were more hairy, rather larger, and had more of the features of 
the surrounding Bantu tribes, the Wena-Hamba and Batetela. 
Subsequent enquiries proved that they had intermarried with 
women of the open country at various times, which satisfactorily 
accounts for this. Their ears were pierced, but otherwise their 
features were not disfigured, and there was no tattooing on the 
face nor were any of the front teeth knocked out. Afew tattoo 
marks on arms, backs and stomachs were quite of the ordinary 
description, and unworthy of special remark. Their bows and 
arrows were of the usual pattern, though considerably smaller, 
and all the arrows were poisoned. 

Mwangi, the chief, then delightedly took up the attitude of 
showman and told me that these seven Batwa lived in the forest 
with many others, and that one of them, Ngoyi by name, was 
their chief. That they regularly supplied him (Mwangi) with 
meat, and also all the other villages on the edge of the forest. 
That they had never before seen a white man, paid no hut tax, 
and had no villages or huts but just wandered about in the forest 
like animals. Having said his say he was told to explain to the 
pigmies that I was an “‘ Ngereshi ” (English), and not a “ Bula- 
matadi ” (Belgian),and that I did not intend to hurt them in any 
way, but only wished to look at them and ask them about their 
mode of living, etc. This was explained at length but produced 
no effect at all, and the pigmy chief Ngoyi sat utterly silent, the 
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picture of depression. Again and again I reassured them, point- 
ing out how gently I had treated them, and asking question after 
question, but they were far too frightened to speak and evidently 
disbelieved all I said, and expected nothing but imprisonment or 
worse. At length I was about to give it up as hopeless when I 
thought of the gramaphone. I whispered to my headboy and he 
went off and fetched it. A group of villagers gathered round, 
but I had them driven away from the vicinity of the pigmies, as 
some of them must have heard a gramaphone before on their 
visits to Kongolo or elsewhere. Slipping in a record (it was a 
speech from Pickwick) I told my capita to explain to the pigmies, 
that seeing they were evidently afraid of me in person, I would 
speak to them from the box (the gramaphone was a large square 
one with no trumpet), and see if they would answer me then. 
Telling my capita to interpret Pickwick’s speech as a welcome 
from me and an expression of the most kind and happy wishes 
for the pigmies’ future, I turned on the record and walked away 
in their full view to a distance of fifteen to twenty yards. 

The pigmies followed me with their eyes till old man Pickwick 
started. ‘Then the pigmies’ eyes started too. 

The voice so evidently came from the box and yet the white 
man was twenty yards away with his mouth shut. This was 
utterly beyond them, and witchcraft of the most appalling 
description. 

Shaking with laughter I watched them through the speech, 
and then came back and sat down while my boy interpreted it. 
They were much impressed and Ngoyi their chief at last spoke, 
not to me, but to the man sitting next him. My boy could 
not catch what he said as he spoke very low and quickly in the 
pigmy dialect, and not in the local tongue, as used in their dealings 
with the open-country natives. 

Meanwhile the whole village had gathered round and were 
divided between laughter and wonder, for it eventually turned 
out that only three of the men had ever heard a gramaphone 
before. Then I chose a rag-time with a chorus of male voices 
and band in which there were some distinct shouts, a record that 
had been very popular with the natives at Kongolo. 

Again I walked away, and this time the effect was more marked. 
As the chorus began and the shouts were heard the village simply 
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hummed with delight, and the broadest smiles broke out every- 
where. The pigmies sat very still and quiet, but evidently felt 
more comfortable and were beginning to feel the influence of the 
general hilarity and amusement.: 

The village broke into a regular babel of excitement as I went 
back and put on an absurd laughing song, but became quiet as 
mice while I explained through my boy that in this song they 
would hear my spirit talk. If it laughed, then it would mean 
good luck to every one present ; if it cried, then I should leave 
the village, for it would mean that the people were bad, and would 
not work and make rubber for me. 

The pigmies took this in thoroughly and were quite impressed, 
though I think the village was a bit sceptical. Turning on the 
record I moved away and looked as anxious as possible. Then 
the song began, and almost at once came an unmistakable giggle 
from the machine. Hands were clapped over mouths, as giggle 
followed giggle, and by the time the chorus began half the village 
was bursting with merriment, while piccanins rolled about on 
the ground in the wildest delight. ven Mwangi, big and dignified 
old chief as he was, quite gave way, and laughed at the top of 
his voice ; as he gave way, to my great joy I saw the pigmies 
begin to laugh too. And once the ice was broken they continued. 
They squatted with one hand over their mouths, and their wide 
open eyes on the gramaphone. Then they would bury their 
heads and laugh, sometimes breaking into articulate sound, but 
mostly quite noiselessly. Then they would lift up their heads, 
meet each other’s eyes and laugh again, until all their fears 
had disappeared. I gave them one or two more selections and 
then had the box taken away and dismissed the village. 

Then I spoke to the pigmies again, telling them that they had 
now heard my spirit talk, and proved that it was a good one and 
meant them no harm. I told them to come and see me again 
and bring me monkey skins, horns or rubber, which I would buy 
for calico or wire. Then as they looked at one another, evidently 
not yet daring to believe that I intended to let them go, I gave 
them each a present of cloth and wire, two yards and a bangle, 
and a little extra to Ngoyi and told my capitas to go away. 

The pigmies still sat there apparently not believing they were 
free until I pointed to the forest and said “‘ Go.” 
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Then picking up their weapons which were lying where my 
boys had placed them they moved off doubtingly towards Mwangi’s 
hut. They saluted him and then held an animated conversation 
with him. At last they got up and went, keeping well away from 
my carriers, till they disappeared in the edge of the forest. 

Calling up Mwangi I asked what they had spoken of, and he 
explained that they were asking if I was really to be believed, 
and was in reality as harmless and generous a white man as 
Iappeared. He, of course, assured me that he had told them I 
was the very finest specimen of a white man that had ever come 
to the country, and that they were perfectly safe with me. This 
reply was rather discounted by his next in answer to my question 
as to whether they would return. No, he did not think so, for 
they had always avoided and feared white men, and never by 
any chance came near them. 

My own boys expressed the same view and | quite made up 
my mind I should never see them again. 


II 

By this time it was about four o’clock and my carriers came 
up and hinted through my head boy that I had said something 
about a buffalo. Having quite forgotten my promise I sent at 
once for the chief and my hunter, Luambula, for the purpose of 
making enquiries as to the most likely place to find game. It 
then appeared that Luambula had already started off with the 
village hunter, taking my double .400, and had gone to the north 
of the village. The chief, however, suggested that there were 
many other likely spots quite close, and proposed my going out 
along the path that we had come in by and circling round home 
again. As I wished to keep my promise and also have a large 
stock of meat to make presents with and trade for eggs, food, etc., 
I took my .318 and a couple of boys, one of my own and one 
supplied by the chief to show the way, and started off. After a 
really delightful tramp of a couple of miles in and out of patches 
of forest and across the short green grass between, I sighted a 
bushbuck feeding about eighty yards in front at the base of an 
anthill. He saw me as I raised the rifle, but did not jump until 
{ had practically pulled the trigger. Whether it was a bad shot, 
or whether he jumped just in time I don’t know, but in any case 
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he bolted into the bush untouched. At the same minute a loud 
crashing came from the other side of the anthill, and two big 
buffalo bulls lumbered out at a gallop and crossed at right angles 
in front of me. I put in two shots quickly at the leader and 
knocked him on to his knees, while number two rushed off unhurt. 
The wounded beast got up and stared at me as I very cautiously 
approached to within fifty yards of him. Then seeing his tail 
go to “ half-cock,” I knew he was getting ready to charge, so I 
put in a very careful shot at his heart. I could not get at the 
brain as it was covered by his big horns. He fell again but 
immediately struggled up and charged blindly in my direction, 
but a good ten yards off the line, and then toppled over stone 
dead. The shot had gone right through the heart, and his last 
charge was made in a wild unconscious condition, which explains 
the bad direction. 

Then I looked round for the boys and saw my own coming up 
at the double from the edge of the forest, where he had stayed 
near a convenient tree in case of accidents. At the same time a 
violent commotion in the branches of another tree, quite thirty 
feet from the ground, caught my eye, and I slipped in some more 
cartridges thinking it might be a colobus or grey monkey. But 
a black human form descending rapidly explained the pheno- 
menon, and in a few seconds the villager dropped to the ground, 
came racing up, and started sawing at the buffalo’s tail and shout- 
ing that it belonged to him. A few pointed remarks as to his 
splendid courage, and even more pointed remonstrances with the 
toe of my boot soon convinced him of his error, and sent him 
flying to the village with a message to my head capita to send 
out fifteen carriers to cut up and bring in the meat. I and my 
gunboy then followed him home more leisurely. 

The appearance half an hour later of my hunter Luambula 
with another buffalo tail and five empty cartridge-cases set my 
mind at rest as to the meat supply. For the benefit of the un- 
initiated it is as well to explain that a native hunter always has 
to account for every cartridge used, and to produce the case, 
while he invariably brings in the tail of the animal if he kills one 
for the treble purpose of (1) proving he has shot something, 
(2) keeping the tail skin to make into a fly switch (unless his 
master wants it), and (3) making the bone into oxtail soup. 


_— _ wy camel 
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That night a very energetic dance was held by both my carriers 
and the villagers, preceded, punctuated, and followed by the 
consuming of literally pounds per head of semi-raw buffalo meat. 
At last the drums stopped, and soothed by the pleasant sound 
of champing of jaws I fell asleep. 

For the next two days matters went on as usual and rubber 
began to dribble in slowly, while my boys were occupied in build- 
ing a large grass shelter for me to sit in during the day, the tent 
being used for sleeping only. Each evening after sundown the 
gramaphone was played for an hour to the huge delight of the 
village, and the many visitors from surrounding villages who 
came over for the night specially to hear it. These latter were 
invariably rounded up by the chief and my capitas and brought 
up to me, and made to promise to go and make rubber before 
they were allowed to stop for the entertainment. The first 
evening this proceeding occasioned some alarm, for they evidently 
expected that I was going to demand a tribute of sorts. But as 
soon as it transpired that the only payment was a promise all 
fears were laid to rest, this form of payment being the most popular 
(and needless to say the least often fulfilled) of any known in 
Africa. 

On the third day towards noon my head capita came rushing 
up quite moved out of his usual dignity and hotly followed by 
the chief Mwangi. ‘‘ Bwana,” he cried, “the Batwa have come 
back, many, many of them, and will be here in a few minutes.” 
“Good,” Iexclaimed. “How many of them are there?” “‘Oh,very 
many,” chipped in Mwangi; “ tens and tens and tens of them, as 
many as my people here in this village.’ He rushed off again 
full of his duties as host, to greet them, and to see that they did 
not come to me without being ushered into the presence by 
himself ; for by this time Mwangi had constituted himself my 
High Chamberlain, and to all the surrounding villages invariably 
referred to me as “‘ My white man,” simply from the fact that I 
had established myself at his village. In a few minutes the pro- 
cession arrived, the tens and tens turning out to be fifteen pigmies, 
neither more nor less ; this, however, was a very large number 
to appear at one time in the open, and knowing the usual African 
exaggeration seemed to me a very reasonable interpretation of 
the chief’s rather florid statement. Ngoyi the chief led the 
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procession, and all the others who had previously seen me were 
there with eight new comers. 

All were well armed with bows and poisoned arrows, and one 
or two carried axes and spears beside. Ignoring the usual native 
custom of leaving their arms behind before entering the presence 
of a white man (probably they had never heard of it), they took 
up their position in a semi-circle before me and squatted down. 
Then shyness again overtook them and most of them buried 
their heads in their arms, keeping, however, one eye on me and 
things in general. 

Calling my capita I told him to explain how glad I was to 
see them, and to reassure them as to their perfect freedom to 
come and go as they pleased. I pointed out that they must 
have heard from the villagers that I was perfectly safe, and that 
my only object in being there was to buy rubber and other native 
produce. This was gravely listened to and the ice gradually 
broken, but Ngoyi’s powers of oratory seemed very limited, for 
he could not get beyond a word or two. However, their very 
presence, ipso facto, showed me that I was in a fair way to gain 
their confidence, and that it would only be a matter of time for 
them to become communicative. 

By way of entertaining them I asked Mwangi to tell them of 
the trade I had done with the villagers, and sent my boy for a 
selection of the most attractive trade goods to point the story. 
The first visible sign of interest was raised by the appearance of 
a large bolt of blue calico of the same pattern as that which I 
had previously given them as a present. This was immediately 
recognised and a series of delighted nudges ran along the line. 
Then new patterns, white, red and striped were produced, and a 
villager who had sold me a goat for a “ doti”’ or four yards of 
brilliant stripes, was called up to verify the fact that the calico 
could actually be obtained by fair barter. This was allowed to 
sink in and then Ngoyi turned and spoke to two of his men, who 
got up and went to Mwangi’s hut where they had remained a few 
minutes on arrival. They shortly returned bringing a grey and 
a colobus monkey skin and three heads of the small forest buck 
dik-dik. Ngoyi took charge of these, and placing them between 
his knees handed the grey monkey skin to my capita. He passed 
it to me and | pretended to examine it carefully. These grey 
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skins are very common and practically worthless, and the pigmies 
knew this as well as I did. The question arose, therefore, as to 
whether I should buy it and pretend I was pleased with it, or 
whether I should follow the usual native custom and refuse it 
with every sign of derision and contempt. The first alternative 
might make them think I was buying rubbish with the express 
object of trying to conciliate them, and in this case they might 
suspect a trap and bolt. The second, again, might scare them 
away through believing that such conduct from a white man 
might be genuine, and not the usual and thoroughly understood 
bluff of a native buyer. 

However, the Chief Mwangi saved the situation by picking 
up the grey skin and throwing it back to Ngoyi and roundly 
abusing him for offering me rubbish, at the same time explaining 
that he need not be afraid and that I really would pay for any- 
thing that I wanted. Ngoyi looked rather nonplussed and very 
sceptical, and in a half-hearted way held up the colobus skin. 

Telling my capita to say to Ngoyi the equivalent of “‘ Now 
you're talking,” I examined the skin and after depreciating the 
value in the time-honoured way, offered him a yard of the famous 
blue calico for it, this being half the amount I had paid the 
villagers for similar skins. A grin of appreciation at my sound 
business abilities went the round of the lookers on, while Ngoyi, 
who doubtless had heard what the others had been paid, pretended 
to consider. Then rather timidly he suggested that four yards 
would be nearer the mark. This offer, as he expected, was ridiculed 
by every one, including the villagers, and for five minutes every- 
body spoke at once. 

Eventually two yards of the calico was cut off and handed 
to Ngoyi who took it and allowed a delighted grin to appear, 
which was reflected right round the ring of the other squatting 
pigmies. Holding tight on to the calico he next offered the 
heads, and these were purchased at a yard each as curios. As 
soon as this deal was concluded half a dozen pigmies got up and 
came back after a few minutes with at least twenty more heads 
and five more colobus skins. One after another they offered 
these, snatching eagerly at the calico offered until I had bought 
all the heads and skins I required. Their delight had only one 
small deterrent: would they be allowed to depart with the 
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precious calico, or would it be taken from them before they 
left ? 

It was almost possible to hear this thought, so clear was their 
expression of subdued exaltation followed by a look of doubt 
and nervous graspings of the calico, bows, arrows, etc. Having 
finished the deal I addressed them through my capita, and told 
them that in future I should only buy colobus skins and rubber, 
and that I did not want any more heads. This was heard by 
them and discussed at length until they thoroughly understood 
that I meant what I said in this as in other things. For it isa 
curious fact that among natives, having once bought a common 
or worthless article, a white man will be pestered with would-be 
sellers long after he has refused to purchase any more, and even 
after sending messengers round the villages to stop the natives 
from coming in. 

Business now being concluded I expected the pigmies to move 
off, but they still sat round expectantly. A question from my 
head boy to Ngoyi elicited the vague reply that they wished to 
sit a little and look at the ‘‘ Ngereshi.”” Knowing perfectly well 
what the real reason was, I said nothing, but waited to see if 
Ngoyi would pluck up courage enough to ask. Eventually he 
did so, putting his request most diplomatically by saying that 
his people would be glad to know if the white man’s talking-box 
was still in good order. I replied that it was in fine formand 
that it played every evening after sundown. The faces of the 
pigmies fell greatly at this and for another moment or two they 
remained silent. Then Ngoyi with a desperate effort made a 
little speech. . . ‘‘ Could not the gramaphone be played now? 
He and his people could not wait for sundown because it was 
quite impossible to travel in the forest after dark. And they 
could not stay the night or their women would think that they 
had been captured and imprisoned, and would fly to the other 
end of the forest.” 

“Will you and your people make me rubber?” I asked. A 
hum of acquiescence went round the circle and Ngoyi vehemently 
nodded his head. 

So a boy was sent to fetch the box and the gramaphone was 
turned on. The eight new-comers promptly buried their heads 
at the first sound of a human voice and were only gradually re- 
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assured that this kind of witchcraft was not dangerous by the 
rather blasé appearance of the villagers, who were now quite 
accustomed to the machine. 

The laughing song was recognised at once by the seven pigmies 
who had heard it before, and this time their own laughter was far 
less restrained. Another record in which occurred the crowing 
of a cock was almost a greater favourite, and had to be repeated 
again and again. 

Then seeing that they were now quite at their ease I stopped 
the concert and dismissed them, telling them that the next time 
they must bring rubber, and that I would buy it for calico and 
let them hear the gramaphone again. They went off hugging 
tight the precious calico, and keeping very close together with 
their bows and arrows ready until they disappeared into the 
forest. 

From that time forwards, at intervals of a few days, they 
continued to visit me, bringing rubber for sale usually in parties 
of six toten. Gradually as their confidence grew the strength of 
these parties diminished until they dropped in in twos and threes. 
All this time, however, I had seen none of their women and 
children and had learned little of their encampments in the 
forest. I knew that they continually moved about, had no huts 
or gardens, and lived principally on meat, but I greatly wished 
to penetrate the forest and see things for myself. 

At length I sent for Ngoyi, who by this time was quite friendly, 
and asked him if he would take me to his present quarters. He 
fell in with the suggestion at once, only stipulating that I should 
come alone with my hunter Luambula, with whom he had made 
friends, and that the visit should be for the next day but one to 
give him time to collect all his people. This I readily agreed to, 
and asked him specially to let me see the women and children. 
Afterwards I greatly regretted this remark, for it must have set 
him thinking, though he said nothing at the time. 

The next day but one he turned up accompanied by five of 
his people, and taking Luambula who carried the .318, we set off 
about 9.30a.M. A very slight track led for the first mile through 
the various open spaces and belts of trees that fringed the main 
forest and then we plunged right into it. At first I could detect 
every now and then an occasional scratch or chip or broken twig 
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on a tree or vine, but after a little even these disappeared from 
my unbushmanlike eyes. There was absolutely no visible 
track of any description, and we twisted and crawled and climbed 
over and under the universal network of vines in an utterly 
bewildering way. In five minutes I and my boy were hopelessly 
lost as to direction, and were completely at the mercy of our 
small black friends. 

One thing only I noticed—that the pigmies followed the places 
where the dense green undergrowth of small leaf-bearing plants 
did not exist, and kept entirely to the spots where the actual 
ground was bare owing to the immensely thick growth of vines 
and lianes above. This did not mean that the going was easy, 
for the tangle of vines ran into the bare ground everywhere, and 
at three or four feet up was almost impenetrable. In other words 
they avoided anything approaching an opening above, for the 
small leafy undergrowth can only flourish where there is sufficient 
light and air let in from above. For about two and a half hours 
this very difficult advance went on, by which time I was thoroughly 
tired and aching all over from our acrobatic progress. As far 
as I could judge from an occasional glimpse of the sun we had 
wandered about all over the place, with a slight preference for 
a general northern direction. The pigmies marched without a 
sound, and the stillness in the heart of the forest was very marked. 

At length we began to go down hill and in a few minutes 
reached and crossed a small stream. Then without any warning 
about thirty pigmies appeared to meet us, and Luambula told 
me we had arrived. A few paces further showed me two or three 
fires burning, around which were a few cooking pots of clay. The 
ground had been slightly cleared, and a close examination showed 
several shelters very roughly made of leaves in the vicinity of 
the fires. 

But not a woman or child could be seen and all the pigmies 
carried their arms, which was a final proof that even yet they 
could not trust me to see their womenkind. 

I sat down and opened the sandwiches I had brought with 
me and commenced talking to Ngoyi. I asked him where their 
sleeping-places were and he waved a hand at the shelters and said 
that there were many more all round us, invisible from where we 
sat. ‘‘ How do you keep out the rain?” I asked. He laughed 
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and pointed to the leaves which seemed so carelessly arranged 
that the very mildest shower would penetrate them, to say nothing 
of a tropical downpour. “ And the fires?” I queried. He pointed 
to the leaves again. At this I rose and went to the nearest shelter 
with Luambula for a closer inspection, which showed that, al- 
though apparently placed in the most careless manner, the leaves 
were actually very skilfully arranged. I sent for a pot of water, 
and dipping a branch into it shook it over the top of the shelter. 
Hardly a drop fell inside, and the water ran off from one leaf to 
another in a very efiective manner. This proceeding intensely 
amused Ngoyi and his people, and for the first time the silence 
was broken by low laughter. The shelters were about four feet 
high and not more than this in diameter, and the sides were 
practically open. Presumably no strong wind ever penetrates the 
ground level of the forest, so that sides are unnecessary. A few 
leaves on the ground constituted their beds, and not even a grass 
mat could be seen. But the absence of all household goods, skins, 
food, arms (except those they carried), in fact everything except 
the cooking-pots showed me that they had hidden everything of 
the very slightest value with the women and children. Iasked 
Ngoyi point-blank why he had done this, but he replied that he 
had hidden nothing for they had nothing to hide, and that 
the women and children had been afraid to meet the white man 
and refused to stay. 

I had to accept this statement for what it was worth, and 
next asked to see how they killed game, for Luambula my hunter 
had told me how cute they were in this respect. This they were 
delighted to do and beckoned me to follow. 

We went on through the forest for not more than three 
hundred yards and there Ngoyi stopped and pointed to the ground. 
A fairly well worn track covered with the spoor of the tiny forest 
dik-dik was plainly visible. Two of the pigmies went off along 
this while we waited a few minutes. Then Ngoyi with a very 
pleased grin beckoned me to follow him along the track. We 
did so, going very slowly and carefully, while I and Luambula 
kept a bright look-out all round. Suddenly Ngoyi stopped and 
pointed to the right where I could see a patch of undergrowth. 
Luambula broke into a laugh, and leaning forward parted the 
stems of the wild ginger and showed me a pigmy lying flat with 
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his bow and arrow at full cock within a yard of us. The other one 
was a few paces in front and equally invisible. Telling them to 
remain where they were, I came along the opposite way, but 
again they were perfectly hidden from sight. 

Then Ngoyi explained that they always hunt the small buck 
in this manner, and usually kill them outright, the range being 
so close. If not, the poisoned arrow kills them in a day or so, 
and they are invariably tracked down and found. Questions as 
to the poison only received the vaguest replies, and I saw that it 
was useless to press the point. These small buck are also trapped 
with the ordinary loop trap, but shooting them is the favourite 
method of obtaining them. 

We then returned to the “ village ” and I sat down telling 
Luambula to wander round and see if he could find anything of 
interest that I had not yet seen. He went off with Ngoyi, and, 
as he afterwards told me, visited all the shelters but found them 
empty. 

Before leaving I had another talk with Ngoyi, and was told 
that he was chief of all the Mwangi forest pigmies or Batwa, and 
that all were present to-day except a small party of ten or so who 
were at the other end of the forest ; that they lived in one place 
for from ten to fifteen days at a time if they liked it and then 
moved on; that often they moved every day in the dry months 
when shelters were unnecessary; that they had lived all their 
lives in this forest and had never met any other Batwa, although 
they knew that there were many of them in the big forest to the 
north. 

Of the women I could learn nothing, and he was equally 
reticent on marriage and burial customs, religion, or belief in 
spirits. Contrary to my expectation, he said that they did not 
climb much and that most of the monkeys they killed were ob- 
tained from the ground. He said further that savage animals 
never troubled them, for there were none in the forest except 
leopards and that these never penetrated far from the edge, but 
preferred the semi-open ground or the narrow belts of trees along 
the streams outside. This fact I am unable to verify. 

Descriptions of the okapi, the bongo, and chimpanzee were 
given them, but they appeared quite ignorant of these animals 
and said that they certainly did not exist in their forest. 
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Asked if they ate men a most decided negative was given 
and their unfiled teeth support the view that cannibalism is 
not practised by them, although greatly in favour with the 
surrounding tribes and particularly the Batetela. 

Guns are not used and the bow and arrow are their favourite 
weapons. These with short stabbing spears, knives, and axes 
for felling trees or cutting up meat, form the whole of their offensive 
or defensive equipment. 

Ngoyi further explained that they did not recognise or trouble 
about the government of the Bulamatadi (Belgians), and that 
they had never paid the hut tax or had any dealings whatsoever 
with them. ‘‘ They cannot find or catch us,”’ he declared smiling, 
‘‘ and therefore why should we work, a thing we have never done 
and know nothing of. We have never seen them for we always 
hide ourselves, and they have never seen us.”’ 

It was now quite time for me to return, for the pigmies who 
guided me out of the forest would have to make the return trip 
again before dark. So calling them all up I expressed through 
my hunter the pleasure it had given me to see them in their own 
haunts, and told them that when next I came they must persuade 
their women and children to stay and meet me, and I would 
perhaps bring the gramaphone. 

Ngoyi was given his parting present and told off a couple of 
guides to lead me out of the forest. The whole band then escorted 
me to the edge of the stream, and then came the funniest incident 
of the day. 

Luambula, instead of crossing at once went up stream a few 
paces to get a drink. There was a large patch of thick growth on 
the bank, and diving suddenly into this he emerged with a tiny 
kicking, shouting boy of about five or six, and triumphantly 
brought him to me. The child’s screams stopped at sight of me 
and he covered his face, while one of the grown males, evidently 
his father, ran up to Luambula with his bow and arrow at the 
ready. ‘‘ Put him down,” I shouted, and Luambula dropped 
the boy, who ran to his father and hid his face in the parental 
monkey skin. Calling up Ngoyi I said that I did not want to 
steal the child, but only look at him, and told him to ask the father 
to bring him to me. Ostentatiously putting my gun against a 
tree some paces away I came back quite unarmed and repeated 
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my request. At last the man came slowly up and set the little 
chap down on his feet in front of me. But the boy would not 
look up and struggled frantically to hide behind his father. 

However, I did get a pretty good look at him, and was much 
interested in his tiny proportions and very small feet and hands. 
He was stark naked, and from the size of his little round stomach 
very well fed. Evidently his desire to see the white man had 
been too great for his discretion, and he had hidden himself too 
close for safety. 

Giving his father a small knife for the boy that he might 
remember the white man by it we started off again, and were 
safely conducted back to the open. Here my guides left me and 
in a few minutes we regained Mwangi’s village and my camp. 

Such was my brief glimpse of the Mwangi pigmies and their 
haunts, for business prevented my staying longer or making a 
second visit. 

However, it is something to have seen so much, for never 
before had any white had the luck to get into touch with them or 
even obtain a sight of them. 

But perhaps the most astonishing thing of all is the fact 
of their having made rubber for me while entirely free and 
independent, for the pigmies of the Congo Belge are notorious 
for their extreme shyness of and disinclination to work of iny 
description. 


B. F. Bisuop 


THE SARAJEVO TRAGEDY 


THE question to what extent the foreign policy of Austria-Hungary 
will be affected by the disappearance of so marked a personality 
as that of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, is on every one’s 
lips throughout the length and breadth of the Continent. The 
part played by the late lamented Archduke was different from 
the reserved and expectant attitude associated in most people’s 
mind with that of the typical Heir Apparent ; his position was 
one which may be considered almost unique in the traditions of 
the venerable Habsburg family. In every branch of the civil 
and military service his influence was felt ; sometimes expressed 
in no faltering tone—sometimes hinted at — sometimes hardly 
more than a matter of guesswork, but, beginning from the question 
of peace or war down to the appointment of comparatively 
subordinate officials, the views of the “ Belvedere ” (the Arch- 
duke’s town residence) had to be taken into consideration 
throughout the vast empire. Few indeed were those who could 
boast of being taken into the late Archduke’s confidence as to his 
political views of the future development of the Dual Monarchy ; 
but there can be no doubt that had he come to the throne, the 
mere accomplishment of daily routine work would not have 
satisfied his ambitious, and at times somewhat restless, mind. 
In justice to the deceased, it must be admitted that his ambition 
was for his country far more than for himself : the thought that 
the venerable old monarchy should be considered by some to be in 
need of propping up by foreign Powers, or that the possibility 
of its gradual dissolution should be a topic of discussion, was 
gall and wormwood to him. The wish to see his country not 
only respected but feared was ever before his mind ; hence his 
wish for an active and forward foreign policy, and his close 
association with Count Aehrenthal during the earlier part of the 
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latter’s short Ministerial career. During the crisis caused by 
the annexation of Bosnia, when the Dual Monarchy had what is 
described in French as “‘ une mauvaise presse,” the Archduke 
with rather a bitter smile is reported to have said: ‘“ Thank 
goodness, at least they are abusing us again ’’—referring to the 
oblivion which, according to him, the monarchy had drifted into 
under Count Aechrenthal’s predecessor. 

Though a man of strong political convictions, of firm will and 
of a somewhat irascible temper, the fear held by many that 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand when occupying the throne might 
allow himself to be governed by personal likes and dislikes would 
probably have been groundless ; his views as to the position 
into which he wished to see his country reinstated took too wide 
a range to allow them to be influenced by petty considerations. 
On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the prudent and 
sagacious policy followed out by the wise and venerable Emperor 
Francis Joseph might have undergone some modification under 
his successor, on whom the weight of years and of responsibility 
had not yet made its mark. No doubt pothouse politicians 
may have credited the late Archduke with wild designs against 
Italian unity or the constitutional liberties of Hungary ; they 
little realised how much in him the desire for action could at 
times be tempered by cool and statesmanlike reflection, and how 
completely he would have proved the fallacy of these assumptions 
had not the bullet of the assassin cut short his career. 

With regard to home politics the ideal ever before the Arch- 
duke’s mind was the strengthening of the central Government, 
together with the extension of Home Rule for the different 
“kingdoms and countries’: somewhat in the nature of the 
Constitution of the United States, subject, of course, to an adap- 
tation to strictly monarchical principles. Time alone can show 
whether the experiment will now ever be made, and if so whether 
it will prove successful, but many are of opinion that theoretically 
at least it would appear the natural development of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy—the most rational solution of the con- 
flict of races within it. 

It is a curious irony of fate that the bombs which lined the 
passage of the ill-fated heir to the throne throughout the streets 
of Sarajevo should be of Servian make and manufactured by 
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the royal Servian military arsenal at Kragujevatz, when it can 
scarcely be considered a secret that their intended victim was 
ever in favour of combating Servian irredentism, not by the 
well-worn method of police repression, but by extending and 
favouring the influence of the Serb element in Bosnia, by en- 
deavouring to remove all! causes of complaint and every semblance 
of inequality of treatment. And again, at the time of the Bosnian 
annexation the late Archduke’s influence was felt in favour of 
Servia. The attitude of the little kingdom which then only 
consisted of less than three million inhabitants was one of daily 
and hourly provocation and insult, until the patience and for- 
bearance of the neighbouring monarchy was well-nigh exhausted. 
The martial spirit of the army was thoroughly aroused and was 
straining at the leash, which with difficulty restrained it ; an 
unwonted spirit of almost chauvinist patriotism pervaded all 
classes and races of the composite empire : it was evident to one 
and all that at that time the much discussed so-called “ punitive 
expedition ”’ would have entailed a minimum of risk either political 
or military; and yet the word was not spoken because the heir 
to the throne prevailed upon the venerable Emperor to use 
forbearance once more. By many this is looked upon as a grave 
and irreparable error of judgment on the part of the Archduke ; 
Germany was standing in shining armour shoulder to shoulder 
by her ally and Russia’s military reorganisation was at that time 
(March 1909) very far from being completed—consequently 
the risk would have been infinitesimal. Anyhow, peace was 
maintained—largely owing to the Archduke’s influence, and 
this alone might have been thought sufficient to protect him 
against Servian bombs and bullets. 

The question is now on many lips throughout Austria-Hungary, 
will the Archduke’s death lead to that very same situation which 
in his lifetime he warded off ? Nothing is further from the minds 
of the rulers in Vienna and Budapest than the wish to “ pick a 
quarrel’? with Servia in which the Dual Monarchy has nothing 
to gain and much to lose. Self-defence, and the wish to put an 
end to an intolerable situation, could alone force the venerable 
Emperor—the pillar of European peace—to take measures 
which—it would be idle to disguise the fact—are loudly demanded 
from him in many quarters. 
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The situation is one which to the western mind, unaccustomed 
to racial problems, and to that somewhat peculiar line of action 
which Servia (not necessarily the Servian Government) has 
taken towards the neighbouring monarchy, may seem somewhat 
difficult to follow. 

Belgrade—as may be gathered from the daily outpourings 
of the Press—is hypnotised by the Great Servian idea which 
in plain language means the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy and the absorption of its Servian-speaking 
provinces. A former Prime Minister, Dr. Georgevitch, is one of 
the leading apostles of this new creed, and every nerve is strained 
to promote unrest and discontent amongst the southern Slav 
population of the adjoining empire. A society entitled the 
Narodna Obrana exists avowedly for no other purpose, and is 
commonly believed to have supplied the funds which enabled 
the assassin Princip to travel to Sarajevo. The latter, according 
to a statement of the judicial authorities that have charge of the 
case, admitted that in Belgrade it was the talk of the town that 
the Archduke would never leave Bosnia alive, and that he(Princip) 
well knew what Servia expected of him. 

Human life is held cheap in Balkan regions: the ghastly 
assassination of King Alexander and his sleeping consort is 
still fresh in the memory of Europe, and the greatest hero of 
medieval Servia bears the epithet of Dushan (the throttler) for 
having strangled his own father. 

Can it therefore be a matter for surprise if Austria-Hungary 
should feel constrained to address to Belgrade a friendly reminder 
of the duties of good neighbourhood, as prescribed by the comity 
of nations and adopted by all European communities? Conscious 
of her strength, her attitude hitherto has been one of extreme 
and long-suffering forbearance, but no Power can, without total 
loss of self-respect, allow itself to be held up to daily derision and 
contumely, or allow itself to be made the subject of political 
vivisection by influential circles within a few miles of its own 
borders. Let no one accuse Austria-Hungary of over-bearingness 
towards a weak neighbour, for never would Servia play so bold a 
game did she not imagine herself supported by powerful wire- 
pullers far away. Public opinion is getting restive, both in 
Vienna and Budapest ; the question is frequently asked : How 
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would Russia act were any neighbouring Power to tolerate 
associations only for the purpose of preaching sedition in Finland, 
or would the German Government brook any foreign interference 
between itself and its Polish-speaking subjects ? 

Experiences of the past have taught the ruling circles in the 
Dual Monarchy that repression and restrictive police measures 
are not the means of good and stable government, or, as a dis- 
tinguished Austrian statesman once put it: ‘“‘ You can do most 
things with bayonets, but you cannot sit on them.” Much was 
done—until the tragedy of Sarajevo occurred—to gain the affection 
and confidence of the Servian-speaking populations, whose lot, 
as the Sofia Press daily repeats, is incomparably better than that 
of the Bulgarians in the provinces recently annexed by Servia, 
and in a proclamation issued by the Emperor since the event of 
June 28 it is stated that there will be no change in this policy 
of conciliation and goodwill. Every one interested not only in 
the welfare of the monarchy but in the preservation of peace 
and the return of prosperity and contentment must earnestly 
hope that this policy will meet with a full measure of success. 
Should it be thwarted by emissaries from across the border, 
preaching insurrection and sedition, or—to use the words of the 
late Lord Salisbury—by assassins debauched with foreign gold, 
then the ery of “ Hands off ” will resound in no uncertain tone 
from the Vistula down to the Adriatic. 

Henry Lutzow 


THE LONDON HOUSING DIFFICULTY 


THE London County Council publishes an annual return, admir- 
ably prepared by its statistical officers, showing, as near to date 
as practicable, the additions to working-class accommodation 
in and round London.* The return just published gives the 
figures as they stood in the year 1912. The area examined is 
(1) the administrative County of London, with a population at 
the census of 1911 of 4,521,685 persons, comprising 2,126,341 
males and 2,395,344 females, in 1,033,681 families, and lodged 
in about 640,000 houses, and (2) the area lying between the 
administrative county and an outer ring drawn about fifteen 
miles all round from Charing Cross as a centre. The population 
resident in this outer circle amounted at the census to 2,729,623 
persons. The expression “Greater London” is now used as 
comprising the administrative county and this outer ring, the 
West Hams and East Hams, the Barkings and Leytons and 
Walthamstows, of Essex, the Tottenhams and Willesdens and 
Ealings and Actons of Middlesex, the Kingstons, Richmonds, 
Wimbledons and Croydons of Surrey, the Kentish Beckenhams 
and Chislehursts, Eriths and Crayfords, and others too many to 
name. Greater London is like the solar system with its immense 
central sun encircled by planets, comets and meteors. The 
population of this amazing urban system was, in 1911, one of 
7,251,358 persons, about equal to that of Canada, or that oi 
Belgium. 

The first and most striking fact in the present Report is that, 
taking the administrative county only, and deducting the 
number of working-class houses demolished from those which 
have been built, or brought into occupation, during the year, 
there was in the year 1912, for the first time in the recorded 


* London County Council Return. New Working-class Accommodation 1912. 
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history, an actual adverse balance. More old houses and 
tenements were in that year demolished than were new ones 
built. Those demolished because they were insanitary, or, to 
make place for business premises, railway extensions, schools, 
and so forth, were not more than replaced, as in former years, 
by new cottages in the outlying parts of the County of London, 
although in the south-east and south-west of the county there 
is still ample space for building. In 1912 there were still 
nearly 8000 acres within the county under crops and grass. On 
the contrary the demolished houses were less than replaced. 
This decline in the net annual addition to houses of the working- 
class species is paralleled by the decline in the net annual addition 
to houses of other kinds. The following Table showing the 
net annual addition, or the net annual loss from 1907 to 1912, 
is very remarkable. The figures relate to the county only. The 
“central area”? means the central part of the County of London. 
The “rest of London” means the rest of that county: 


Vorking-class Other secidentiol Business premises , 
houses and Donne factories, shops, Total. 
tenements. pr ere ete. 
— | rateable Number|*2teable so Rateable — Rateable 
a ae T ve ee es value, [NUM value. 
1912. £ 4 £ £ £ 
Central area . | —410;| —9,500 | —160 | —20,982 143 85,553 | —427 55,071 
Rest of London 213 136 982 | ~ 36,875 120 32,970 | 1,315 69,981 
Total1912 . | —197 |—9,364 822 15,893 263 | 118,532 888 | 125,052 
| 
Totals for yrs. | 
since 1907— £ £ £ | £ 
1907. . | 2,476 | 29,911 | 2,929 | 143,281 | 1,000 | 308,804 | 6,405 | 481,996 
1908. . | 1,687 | 21,848 | 2.159 | 125,054 754 | 246,336 | 4,600 | 393,238 
1909. . 356 696 | 1,886 93,316 674 | 219,385 | 2,916 | 313,397 
1910. . | 1,223 9,335 | 1,532 62,496 683 | 127,272 | 3,438 ] 199,103 
1911. - 491 270 | 1,292 92,928 634 | 236,190 | 2,417 | 329,388 
1912. . | —197 | —9,364 822 15,893 |; 263 | 118,532 888 | 125,052 


During the last few years, therefore, there has been a precipi- 
tous falling off in the number of new buildings of every class 
added to those previously existing in the county, but greatest 
of all has been the falling off in the supply of new working-class 
houses. It may be remarked, in passing, that the decline in the 
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annual addition to rateable value is a serious matter for the 
County of London ratepayer. Constant additions are made to 
the Council’s necessary expenditure by the social legislation of 
a philanthropic or vote-pursuing House of Commons, which 
takes all the credit and places most of the burden upon the local 
ratepayer, and, if the rateable value of the county no longer 
advances as formerly it did, but becomes stationary, or even 
declines, the actual rate levied to meet that expenditure must 
vastly increase. The assessable value in most London districts 
has of late actually fallen, and in none of them except the City 
and Westminster and St. Marylebone and Holborn has there been 
any material rise in value since 1910. The total assessable value 
of the county, as a whole, after actually declining in 1910 in 
consequence of the fall in the value of licensed houses affected 
by the Lloyd George “People’s Budget” has but slightly risen 
again. It tends to be almost stationary. The following Table 
shows the annual increases in value since 1901. 


INCREASES IN THE RATEABLE VALUE OF THE CounTy oF LONDON 
FROM YEAR TO YEAR 


1901 . ; . +2,081,481 by quinquennial revaluation. 
1902. : . + 460,254 
1903. : . + 620,117 
1904. : . + 462,985 
1905. ‘ . + 569,519 
1906. ‘ - +1,667,804 by quinquennial revaluation, 
1907. ‘ - + 449,220 
1908. . . + 481,989 
1909 . : . + 340,725 
1910 . ‘ - + 270,058 
} eh : - — 315,825 by quinquennial revaluation. 
1912. ; . + 230,883 
1913. ‘ . + 248,939 
1914. ; - + 97,735 


The total rateable value was in 1900 £37,022,237, and in 1914 
it was £45,119,984. In the seven years, 1900-07, it increased 
by 17 per cent. In the seven years, 1907-14, by only 3 per 
cent. Last year’s annual increase was much the smallest recorded 
since the Valuation Act of 1869. 

In the year 1913-14 there was, it will be seen, a net addition 
of £97.735 to the assessable value of the County of London, the 
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rise in some districts outweighing the decline in others, but three 
boroughs contributed almost the whole of this increase, West- 
minster, £63,653 ; Holborn, £14,147, and St. Marylebone, £15,090. 
The value of the City itself was absolutely stationary. The 
population of the county decreased for the first time in history 
by about 15,000 persons between the census of 1901 and that of 
1911, and there is reason to believe that this decline continues. 
The emigration from the county during this decade much exceeded 
the immigration into it, notwithstanding our magnanimously 
hospitable reception of an army of Hebrews from Eastern Europe, 
so that the natural increase by excess of births over deaths was 
outweighed. The net emigration from the county between 1901 
and 1911, that is the excess of emigration over immigration, is 
calculated to have been 550,801. In the previous decade, 1891- 
1901, it was calculated at 182,661. Between 1871 and 1881 
there was a net gain of 114,400. Then, further, the birth-rate 
in the county fell from an average of 35°4 in the 1000 in the 
period 1870-80 to one of 24°5 in 1912. It was almost stationary 
at between 28 and 29 from 1901-05, and has, since 1905, fallen 
by about four points. The death-rate has also fallen, but there 
are now signs that the decline in the birth-rate is beginning to 
exceed the decline in the death-rate, and as a diminished younger 
generation reaches maturity this divergence must proceed with 
increased velocity. The money of the ratepayer is being spent, 
under pressure by the Education Department, upon enlarged 
school accommodation which, twenty years hence, will very likely 
be in excess of the supply of children. 

If the census of 1911 had been taken for noonday instead of 
for midnight the population of the county would probably have 
appeared to be at least half a million larger, and that of the 
environs half a million smaller, but residential, or night-sleeping, 
population is certainly stationary or decreasing. The night 
population of the City was 128,129 in 1801, and is now 19,657 ; 
that of Westminster was 160,759 in 1801, 257,232 in 1861, and 
160,261 in 1911. That of Holborn was 67,103 in 1801, 95,726 
in 1851, and 49,357 in 1911; that of St. Marylebone was 161,680 
in 1861, and 118,160 in 1911. In these districts the decrease is 
due to the supersession of small houses by great offices, ware- 
houses, and shops of higher rateable value, but, without this 
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reason, the same process is now taking place in other districts 
where decline of population is not always accompanied by rise 
in rateable value. Rateable value, population, emigration, 
immigration and birth-rate—all these statistics seem to show 
that the County of London is entering intoanewphase. Theswift 
and buoyant growth of youth has passed into stationary middle 
age. Old age and decline may be impending. London’s most 
central business and pleasure quarters still hold their own, and will 
probably yet further increase in value, but its residential districts 
and its factory districts are threatened with stagnation and 
decay. One only has to walk about London, outside the central 
districts, to see how little new building or rebuilding is going on, 
a sad contrast to great German cities. Improved means of 
rapid transport are yearly widening their net and spread the 
wealth and population over a larger outside area. Unless the 
boundaries of the county are widely extended this result, although 
it is good, perhaps, for the health and well-being of the population, 
will crush to the ground the ratepayer who still lives in the county. 
Municipal expenditure on education, public health, and the 
rest steadily rises under the pressure of new legislation and of 
the Government Departments. Those who are detained either 
by force of habit, or weakness of character, or necessity of work, 
or by the attractions of the streets will have to pay for it much 
more dearly than of old. A Roman writer towards the beginning 
of the empire said that every year the extension of houses 
added new cities to Rome. The same thing might have been 
said of London during the last hundred years. But the decline 
of the City of Rome, although the empire still stood, began long 
before its final overthrow by the barbarians. 

But, to return from this divagation, let us consider how the 
case stands with working-class accommodation within the county. 
There was, we have seen, in 1912 an adverse balance, probably 
for the first time in the history of London, in the number of new 
houses of this species built as compared with those demolished 
in the course of the same year. It might be argued that larger 
houses, block tenement buildings in several stories, had been 
built, so that although the number of separate working-class 
houses was less, the number of rooms was larger. The Report 
shows this not to be the case. It gives figures of rooms as well 
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as of houses. Another Table shows that in the County of London, 
in the year 1912, 4167 new working-class rooms were provided, 
and 6790 rooms were demolished, giving a deficit of 2661 rooms. 
This is an amazing contrast with what happened during the five 
years, 1902-06. The average annual net addition of working- 
class rooms during those years was 17,372. Compare the single 
year, 1905, with the year 1912. In 1905 no less than 26,076 
rooms were added, and 11,768 were demolished, giving a net 
result of 14,308 additional rooms provided for the working classes 
within the County of London. A surplus of 14,308 rooms in 1905 
has been converted into a deficit of 2661 in 1912 by a process of 
steady annual decline, and there is much reason to think that 
the figures for 1913 and 1914, when ascertained, will show a still 
further and steeper decline. 

The reason of this, it will be said, is that most of the area 
within the administrative area, except in one or two districts, 
has now been built over, and the working classes, aided by increased 
travelling facilities, are residing in districts beyond the area of 
the actual county. This, to some extent, is true. It is the fact 
that, with some very large exceptions, especially in the south-east, 
the county area has been built over. It is also the fact that in 
extra-London, that is, in territory lying between the county 
boundary and an outer ring averaging about fifteen miles from 
Charing Cross, there was a net addition of 12,334 working-class 
rooms made during the year 1912. But the provision of new 
working-class houses in this outer ring, with its thousands of 
unbuilt over and comparatively cheap acres, is also proceeding 
at a wonderfully rapid decline in rate of speed. The net addition 
to working-class rooms in this “‘ extra-London ” was as follows: 


In1906 . : ; ; - 38,473 
»» LeoT . é ; j . efit 
», 1908 . : ; : . 21,815 
»» 1909 . : : : . 20,918 
» 1 . : i : . 17,953 
» Me . ; : : . 14,873 
» 1 . : ‘ , . 10,961 


It should be explained that the difference between this last figure, 
10,961, and the above figure, 12,334, is due to the fact that the 
outer area enquired into was in 1912 considerably enlarged, and 
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that for purposes of comparison with preceding years one must 
take the unenlarged area. 

Thus we have an actual deficit in the net number of working- 
class rooms provided in the County of London in 1912, and an 
immensely diminished net annual addition in the outer ring. 
Subtract the deficit in the county from the increase in the outer 
ring, and it appears that the total net addition in 1912 to working- 
class accommodation in ‘‘ Greater London,” that is in London 
and those of its suburbs where a man working in London can 
sleep, was 12,334 —2661 = 9673 rooms. 

This net addition of accommodation must be compared with 
the increase in working-class population. The County Council’s 
Report makes these observations : 


The data available are not_sufficient to enable a comparison to be made with any 
exactness between the increase in working-class houses and the increase in working-class 
population. The population of Greater London at the census of 1911 amounted to 
7,251,358, being an increase of 669,956 as compared with 1901. In the middle of 1912 
it was estimated to amount to 7,340,079, and the estimated increase in that year was 
71,419. It is not possible to say how much of the population or how much of the 
increase comes within the description “‘ working-class.”” The working-class accommoda- 
tion provided in 1912—9711 rooms—would only house, at 1} persons per room, 
12,139 persons, or 17 per cent. of the estimated increase in the total population in 1912. 

A similar comparison for the whole period 1902-12 for the part of Greater London 
originally included in the return for previous years gives the following results : 

Estimated increase in population of all classes, 1902-12 . ‘ - 466,235 
Estimated population for whom working-class accommodation was 
provided, 1902-12, at 1} persons per room. ‘ : ‘ . 457,166 

While, therefore, during the period 1902-12 the working-class accommodation 
provided may be estimated to house 98 per cent. of the estimated increase in the total 
population of all classes, in the year 1912 it would house only 17 per cent. It would 
seem therefore that while during the whole period 1902-12 the accommodation provided 
was more than sufficient to meet the requirements, in 1912 it was much less than the 
requirements. 


Obviously the increase in working-class population must be 
much more close to 98 per cent. than to 17 per cent. of the total 
population of Greater London. Therefore the net increase of 
rooms is not nearly sufficient to meet the net increase of working- 
class population. How then is this population lodged ? Partly 
by means of over-crowding im such times, getting more children 
into rooms, partly by the reoccupation of rotten old houses 
which have been standing empty, partly by the conversion 
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into tenements of old middle-class houses whose occupants have 
emigrated to suburban villas. This last is a process, rather un- 
desirable from the moral and sanitary point of view, which has 
always been going on. Several families crowd into houses which 
were built for one, with objectionable consequences. One 
sign of the times is that the empty houses in the more central 
parts of London, often empty because of their inferior character, 
which for some years were increasing in number, have during the 
last two or three years been diminishing in number, a sure symptom 
of increasing pressure of population upon accommodation. If 
this continues the rent of inferior property, which had tended to 
fall for some years, will rise, or be sustained. 

What, next, is the cause of the decline in the net annual increase 
of working-class, and, in a somewhat less degree, of middle-class 
new house-building in and round London? It is, at least, a 
significant coincidence that the shrinkage began in the year 1906, 
the year of the accession to power of a Radical Government. No 
doubt the fear of legislation and taxation, especially since the 
Budget of 1909 and the Parliament Act, and the uncertainty as to 
the future of real estate, has had a good deal to do with the matter 
in London and all over the country. But other causes have 
been the rise in the cost of building, due to the very natural, 
though not perhaps very wise, action of powerful trade unions, 
and to the increase in the cost of material, due to the general 
rise in prices, the rise in the rate of interest on loan money, due 
indeed to world-wide causes, but certainly enhanced, in the case of 
building loans, by fear of Socialistic legislation, and the rise in local 
rates. If those increases in cost had been accompanied by an equal 
rise in wages, so that the working classes at large could have 
afforded to pay correspondingly higher rents, it is probable that 
there would not have been this arrest in building; but this has 
not been the case. Obviously, unless there is to be loss, a higher 
rent must be asked for a newly erected cottage built at present- 
day cost, and conforming with modern building regulations, 
than for an old and decayed cottage which has come to the owner 
by inheritance. The London County Council find that they 
cannot now let rooms in new block tenements, which are, of 
course, more economic than cottages, even if they almost give 


the sites, except perhaps in the extreme parts of their county, 
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at less than about 3s. a room, if the receipts are to meet the debt 
charges (interest and sinking fund), rates, taxes, repairs and 
management, and are to leave a very small surplus as a margin for 
contingencies. The County Council find it difficult to develop 
further building estates unless (1) they either charge higher 
rents than the poorer classes can afford to pay, or (2) build 
inferior cottages, or (3) depart from their sound principle of making 
their estates just pay their own way. 

According to the Report, the average rent per room of the 
new working-class accommodation provided in the most central 
area of the county during 1912 was almost 3s. 6d.; in the rest 
of the county 2s. 7d.; and in extra-London 2s. 34d. But as 
a man working in London and living in the outer circle eight or 
nine or ten miles from Charing Cross would have to pay his daily 
workman’s fare by tram or railway, it follows that living in the 
suburbs would cost him at least as much, in rent and journey 
money, as living in the more central region would cost him in 
rent alone, A daily fare of 3d. is 1s. 6d. a week, and the work- 
man’s daily fare would more likely be 4d., or 2s. a week. If, 
therefore, in the suburbs of London it is necessary, in order that 
a new four-roomed cottage may be built, that a rent of 9s. to 10s. 
a week shall be obtainable, the class of tenants who can pay that 
rent in addition to workman’s fares must be sufficient in number 
to justify the building by the prospect of successful letting. 
Many, of course, of the new cottages built in the outer rim are 
inhabited by people who work not in the central districts but near 
to where they live, especially in certain quarters where extra- 
urban factories are increasing, as, for instance, in the uninviting 
region between Slough and London. 

The central difficulty, to sum up, of the whole position is that 
the rent-paying capacity of the working-class population has 
not increased pari passu with the recent rather sudden rise in the 
cost of building, by reason of rise of wages and material, with the 
increase in the rate of interest on loan capital, and with the rise in 
ratesandtaxes. Itisnot,assome politicians assert, that suburban 
land is held up by its owners in anticipation of a rise in value. 
Land all round London is begging to be bought for building, as 
every one can see by observing the notice-boards, often mouldy from 
age. World-wide, and also local, causes have to do with the pheno- 
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mena, causes such as the output of African gold, with its effect upon 
prices, the development of Canada, Argentina, and other lands, 
with their consequent pull by high offers upon British capital 
and the resulting rise in interest on loan capital in England itself ; 
the ambitions of Germany and the consequent sinking of capital 
in the British Fleet, social legislation by Parliament which 
increases rates and taxes, and therefore makes economic rents 
rise; threatened land legislation of a Socialist character which 
makes men unwilling to lend money to builders except at a 
high rate of interest; and increased pressure of both local and 
Imperial taxation. All these, and others, are reasons why 
just now a man of the poorer working class cannot get a new 
cottage at a rent easily within his means, unless the State, 
or the local authority, will build one for him at a loss, and 
then, probably, he would suffer in other indirect ways, because 
the expenditure would be enormous and would fall upon him in 
one mode or another. So powerless is the individual in the face 
of world-events. 
BrernarD HoLitanp 


Chairman of the London County Council 
Housing Committee 


IMPERIALISM AND MOTHERHOOD 


In answer to the invitation of the Victoria League various men 
and women from all parts of the Empire met together last May 
to consider in what manner the health of Great Britain and the 
Dominions might be improved; and inevitably the discussion 
turned mainly on the health of children, as it is at once seen that 
childhood is the period of life where mis-handling and mistakes 
produce their most grievous results, and where on the other 
hand the forces of Nature are more strongly in favour of 
the health missionary, when if Nature is given a fair chance, 
she will herself wage effectual war on the enemies of physical 
well-being. 

In considering the health of infants the self-evident truth was 
at once admitted, that this depended chiefly on the mothers. 
“The most potent influence in the prevention of infant 
mortality is the mother,” says Sir Benjamin Broadbent. “ The 
mother is a mighty influence for good or evil,” says Dr. David 
Forsyth. 


It is to the mother, her well-being, care and education we must look, if her children 
are to be kept healthy. While there is some difference of opinion as to the relative 
importance of the various factors militating against the child nowadays, I think we 
must all agree that unpreparedness for motherhood, and want of reliable knowledge 


and clear simple guidance as to what is best for mother and child, are before everything 
else says Dr. Truby King. 


It follows from this doctrine that it is of great importance to 
a State to have the best possible mothers, and that it is worth 
enquiring where the best mothers are, and if possible to find out 
what system produces them. I expect I shall find very little 
acceptance of an opinion I now put forward, which is that the 
possession of political power makes the best mothers of infants. 
Not only does the influence of the women’s vote at once show 
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itself in the greater care for infants and provision for their health 
and safety, in legislation, but the individual mothers seem braced 
to their duties by the sense of responsibility. They take more 
trouble themselves to learn what it is necessary for them to know. 
They do not wait to be driven in the right way, but seek it out 
themselves. 

Let us first consider the evidence from Great Britain and 
the Dominions, as brought before us in the papers read at this 
conference with regard to infants’ health in the different Dominions. 
Let us first take Canada, the richest and most populous of these 
Dominions. Dr. McCullough, the chief officer of the Provincial 
Board of Health for Ontario, says: “‘ There are (in Ontario) an 
absence of the excessive poverty, the indulgence in drink, and 
the great factory and industrial population of the older land. In 
spite of these facts, however, the infant mortality rates are 
excessively high in Ontario.” 

No other province in Canada, except Ontario, even takes the 
trouble to ascertain how many children die in the first year after 
they are born, but we have the death-rate of the cities, and the 
sum of the infant mortality in Montreal and Quebec is considerably 
higher than it is in Toronto. 

Now let us take Australia, the Dominion containing the next 
largest population. Lord Chelmsford says, “‘ No one who has 
lived for eight years in surroundings so eminently favourable to 
child life as in Australia ean study the English school life without 
feeling profoundly depressed by the contrast between the two 
sets of conditions.” In sharp contrast to the statistical apathy 
of Canada the infant mortality in every State in Australia is 
carefully registered and published, and information on the 
subject is therefore within the reach of every citizen. Sir C. 
Mackellar, President of the State Children Relief Board, N.S.W., 
says : 

It will be seen that the authorities here are keenly alive to the national importance 
of saving the maximum number of young lives . . . and there is another outstanding 
powerful factor, the women of Australia, with their political rights and organisations, 


are an ever gathering force to be exercised ultimately in the solution of social problems 
in general, and in particular of those relating to their own sex. 


Miss Stirling, member of the State Children’s Council for 
South Australia, having given a most interesting account of the 
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provision for the care of neglected, destitute and illegitimate 
children made by the Council, concludes : 


We realise ourselves the inherent difficulties of the task, not only in the problem 
as we face it, but in all the means by which we attack it, yet . . . the fact remains 
that here in South Australia our infant mortality rate has been for some years one of 
the lowest in the world. 


Then let us proceed to New Zealand. Here the best results 
of all have been obtained. In the words of Dr. Barrett, quoted 
by Dr. Truby King : 

The examination of the various Tables shows not only that New Zealand and Dunedin 
hold the record of the world, but that the infant mortality in Dunedin has fallen to a 
rate which no one ever hoped to reach. .. . What, then, is the explanation of this 
phenomenon ? The answer is special and practical education. In 1907 the Society 
for the Health of Women and Children was founded. Its object was the care of the 
infant before birth and during the period of infancy. It was really an attempt to rear 
a strong and healthy race by constructive, not restrictive, means . . . for the sake of 


the women and children, for the advancement of the Dominion, for the honour of the 
Empire. 


No doubt this society gave a great impetus to the work, but 
already in 1907 New Zealand was in the forefront of the nations 
with regard to infant mortality. The society in question, under 
the able guidance of Dr. Truby King, has taken in hand the 
practical education of all mothers who wish to improve their 
knowledge of mothercraft. It is subsidised by the Government, 
and is evidently a thoroughly practical means of saving babies’ 
lives. 

Now, still in the search of efficient mothers, let us turn to 
Europe. There we have not many countries, and those only 
small ones, where women have the Parliamentary vote. But 
there are others, notably our own, where women, although 
they do not vote, take an active interest in politics, and sensibly 
influence the decision of Parliament on questions they feel keenly 
about. The women’s political organisations—the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, Women’s Unionist Association and Primrose League 
have a real influence on elections,and in dealing with social and 
moral questions these are supplemented by other associations 
such as the Women’s Co-operative Guild, the Mothers’ Union, 
the National Union of Women Workers, etc. In the way the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1912 was passed, the trans- 
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ference of the Maternity Benefit from the man to the woman 
last year, the influence of the women was very clearly discernible. 
This is also the case in Sweden and Denmark, and, to a less 
degree, in the Low Countries. In the rest of Europe, though 
there is a certain stir among the women they have not yet 
obtained any organised influence on legislation, nor do any 
considerable number of them take any interest in political 
questions at all. 

Here are the figures for 1909. I am obliged to take this year 
because I cannot get the figures for Germany and Austria for a 
later year. Since 1909 New Zealand has reduced its infantile 
death rate to fifty-two, and the United Kingdom to ninety-five, 
but it would not be fair to compare the later years in these countries 
with the earlier years in Germany and Austria. Canada is 
beginning to detach itself from Group 3, as women’s clubs are 
forming over there and they have already, I think, some influence 
on the legislatures. 

‘Taking the figures for 1909 I have divided the countries into 
three groups. In the first group women have the parliamentary 
vote; in the second they have not got the vote, but they take 
an active part in political organisations ; in the third group they 
hold aloof from politics altogether : 


Grovp | Group 2 Group 3 
62 New Zealand 109 United Kingdom 170 Germany 
72 Australia 72 Sweden 120 France 
72 Norway 98 Denmark 131 Ontario (Canada) 
99 Holland 205 Austria 


The figures that are placed before the name of each country are 
the number of babies out of every thousand who die before they 
have reached the age of one year. It is difficult to account for 
the difference in this Table, except on the theory I have put 
forward. Medical skill is probably greater in Germany than 
in any of the countries on the list. The climate of Australia, 
with its burning summers, must be a perilous one for babies. 
\Vhy should poor Norway show so much better results than 
rich Canada? ‘'The proportion of the population living in cities 
and under industrial conditions in Great Britain is far larger 
than in Germany. In education, sanitary science, good govern- 
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ment, Germany enjoys a reputation second to none, yet the 
English mother is nearly twice as good as the German in the 
matter of keeping her babies alive, and the voting New Zealander 
and Australian far better than either. 

I would ask any candid man if the consideration of these 
testimonies and figures would lead him to the conviction that 
politics were bad for women; if they would not on the contrary 
make him think that a sense of responsibility is as good for women 
as it is for men, and that the feeling of partnership in the Empire, 
instead of destroying their womanliness shows them in what 
way they can most effectively serve the State, and that the 
woman’s part is as truly a duty she owes to her country as is 
the man’s. 


Maup SELBORNE 


THE PICTURE SALES OF 1914 


THE season of art sales, which began in the autumn of last year 
and has just come to a close, has been one of the most critical of 
recent years. A long series of sensational sales has sustained a 
check from which the trade may not recover for some little 
time. In financial matters a “‘ boom ”’ is always followed by a 
“slump,” and something of that kind has supervened in the 
commerce of fine art. 

The cause of this is not far to seek. An extraordinary and 
even unparalleled series of untoward contingencies has brought 
about a species of stagnation, which, however, can only be of a 
temporary character. The deaths of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Benjamin Altman and Mr. George A. Hearn, all big collectors, 
and the first two of the finest things without regard to price, 
followed in quick succession. The failure of two firms of New 
York art dealers—one of whom committed suicide—in the early 
part of the season, constituted a succession of calamities without 
precedent in recent years. Various other clouds, quite unknown 
to the general public, hung over the art market for many months, 
and passed away too late to have any immediate effect. Two 
or three unsuccessful, or at all events unsatisfactory, sales, not 
in Europe only, and the certainty that no first-rate collection 
would be placed on the London market for the season, contributed 
to the general feeling of depression. ‘The fine art trade is always 
the first to feel—and the last to recover from—the effects of a 
depression in trade generally, and the excitement which ac- 
companies a great political crisis at home or abroad. But this 
year the depression has, in a sense, come from within rather than 
from without, and has been all the more unpleasant because it 
was not anticipated. 

It cannot be doubted that the depression is anything more 
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than a passing phase. For the passion of collecting and the 
desire to possess beautiful objects of art have never been so 
widespread as to-day; and during the last half-century the 
number of collectors has probably increased a hundredfold. 
Fifty years ago the art market was almost exclusively Euro- 
pean ; to-day collectors are to be found in every large town 
throughout Europe and the American continent. Of recent 
years many of the South American countries have given birth 
to keen collectors, and vast quantities of precious pictures, 
objects of art, and decorative furniture have found their way to 
the Argentine and to other capitals in that part of the world. 
Owing probably to the long-continued strife and unsettlement 
in Mexico, the art trade with South America has also been bad 
during the past season. 

One important feature in connection with many transatlantic 
collections is that the majority of them are eventually destined 
for public museums, and in this way some of the finest pictures 
and other things are for ever removed from the openmarket. The 
continuance of this is a very serious matter for the private collector, 
who has no ambition to go down to posterity as a public bene- 
factor, and who has often to be content with articles not of 
first-rate quality. The supply of fine works by the old masters 
is obviously a limited one, and opportunities of possession become 
narrower each season, whilst the prices, as well as the number 
of collectors, increase almost daily. 

The opportunities during the past season of securing fine things 
have been few indeed, whilst the prices have been highly satis- 
factory. However chronic the depression in the art-dealing 
world, money is always forthcoming when the right article comes 
into the market. This was evident at the dispersal of the Grenfell 
and other pictures at Christie’s on June 26, when 115 lots pro- 
duced over £106,000—with one exception the record day’s total 
at Christie’s. This was also seen at the sale of the Northwick 
collection of mezzotint engravings after Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
June last—a collection which was bought in one lot at Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s sale in May 1830 for 145 guineas, and which now 
realised over £17,583. For one print alone, but that a superb 
one, Lady Betty Delmé and Children, engraved by Valentine 
Green, Mr. I’. Harvey paid 1750 guineas—the “ record ”’ price 
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for an engraved portrait. Sir Joshua himself received 300 guineas 
for the original picture, which realised 11,000 guineas at auction 
in 1894. 

In Paris, as in London, the art sales have been but mildly 
sensational. Only one collection of the first rank of interest and 
importance has come under the hammer, that of the Marquis de 
Biron, which consisted chiefly of drawings, pictures, and objects 
of art of the eighteenth-century French schools, 315 lots producing 
2,086,685 francs (with 10 per cent. in addition for auction charges). 
The well-known Crespi Gallery, for many years one of the art 
sights of Milan, was also sold in Paris and produced a total of 
1,207,350 francs, but unfortunately it had been shorn of several 
of its choicest pictures, such as Giovanni Bellini’s Madonna, 
Titian’s La Schiavona (the latter just recently added to Sir 
Frederick Cook’s collection at Richmond), a portrait by G. B. 
Moroni, and others, which together were worth many times more 
than the sale of the residue realised in Paris. In each of these sales 
the prices were good without being sensational, and whilst some 
fell short of the expert valuations, there can be no doubt that 
very considerable profits were obtained. One instance which 
happens to be of special interest to English collectors may be 
mentioned : the two pencil studies on one sheet of paper for the 
famous Odalisque a l’esclave by J. A. D. Ingres, which fetched 
24,500 francs at the Biron sale, was bought by Mr. Davis for fifteen 
guineas at Lord Leighton’s sale at Christie’s in July 1896. So, 
too, the beautiful sketch in oils of a head by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and believed to be of his sister, Mrs. Meredith, which brought 
46,000 francs at the Biron sale, could not have cost anything like 
that amount. 

The distinction of the biggest price of the season would seem 
to be about equally divided between Titian and Rembrandt. 
Mr. Grenfell’s superb portrait by the former of a young man with 
a red cap, which went a-begging at 91 guineas in 1876, and which 
Sir Hugh Lane bought at Christie’s for 2100 guineas in 1906, 
again found its way back to the same owner at 13,000 guineas. 
Rather more than three years ago it was reported that Mr. 
Grenfell had paid about £30,000 for the picture. In Paris Mr. 
Fairfax Murray’s splendid Rembrandt portrait of the artist’s 
brother, dating from 1634-5, reached 315,000 francs, which, with 
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the auction charges of 10 per cent., en sus, would make the cost 
of the picture higher than that of the Titian. 

Apart from these two high-priced portraits, the honours of 
the year rest with Gainsborough, whose fine Landscape with 
Cattle, long in the Thoyts collection, at the sale of which four 
years ago brought 4000 guineas, more than doubled that amount 
by realising 8200 guineas at the Grenfell sale ; whilst a thinly 
painted but very beautiful portrait of an unknown lady by the 
same artist, from an anonymous collection, sold for 7000 guineas 
on the same day (June 26). The most beautiful Romney portrait 
of the year was that of Miss Constable, in white muslin dress, 
blue sash, and light brown hat trimmed with wheat-ears, a “ three- 
quarters ” (30 in. by 25 in.) as the artist called it, for which 
Romney received 27 guineas in 1787—the frame and packing 
case cost an extra £2 9s.—and for which Mr. Lockett Agnew now 
paid 7200 guineas, an amount which is about double as much as 
Romney made in any one year at his most prolific period. Last 
year Romney’s magnificent whole length portrait of Lady de la 
Pole reached the English auction record for any picture, 39,400 
guineas ; on June 26 last the companion whole length of that 
lady’s husband, Sir John William de la Pole, found a purchaser 
at 3000 guineas. Both portraits were painted in 1786, Romney 
receiving 160 guineas for the two, and both remained practically 
unknown until they appeared in the sale-room. It would be in- 
teresting to work out the rate of interest which these portraits 
have returned to the family of the original owner. There were 
many other Romneys which sold at good prices, a comparatively 
early portrait of Miss Mary Ruck, afterwards Mrs. Benjamin 
Keene, whose sittings are duly recorded in the artist’s diary of 
1779, brought 3000 guineas (April 3); and less important portraits, 
of both men and women, of the same size, 7.e. 30 in. by 25 in., 
varied in price from a few hundreds up to close on £1000. One of 
the best whole-length men portraits to occur in the sale-room for 
many years was that of Sir Robert Harland, second baronet of 
Sproughton, standing in a landscape, holding his gun, with a dog 
lying at his feet : this portrait, which formed part of the Dashwood 
heirlooms from Wherstead Park, Ipswich, was painted in 17$1 
for 120 guineas, and now realised 5200 guineas. A head and 
shoulders of the same man, purchased for £1 2s. at Romney’s sale 
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in 1807, came up at Christie’s a fortnight later (July 10) and was 
knocked down for 380 guineas. 

A good many examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds were sold 
during the season, but very few were of first-rate quality. A set 
of four whole length family portraits formerly at Arundel Castle, 
which had been bought in at Robinson and Fisher’s on June 21, 
1900, for 11,000 guineas, were offered separately at Christie’s on 
March 6 and brought a total of only 1480 guineas, a surprisingly 
small sum seeing that all four are well-attested examples of the 
master ; one of these has been cleaned and comes out of the ordeal 
a splendid picture. They all date from about the sixties of 
the eighteenth century. Among the others by Reynolds was an 
attractive portrait of Miss Theophila Palmer in white silk cape 
over a red bodice, and black hat, which sold for 1150 guineas 
(June 26). The most imposing of the Lawrences was the whole 
length of Lady Elizabeth Foster (afterwards Duchess of Devon- 
shire) as a Sibyl, with the Temple of the Sibyls at Tivoli and a 
view of the Campagna ; this picture, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy of 1805, remained in the possession of Lady 
Betty’s family until recent years, and sold for 5600 guineas at 
the dispersal of Mr. Grenfell’s pictures. 

The supply of Raeburns seems to be almost inexhaustible, 
although the enormous prices of 22,300 guineas and 21,200 
guineas paid respectively in 1911 and 1912 for the portraits of 
Mrs. Robertson Williamson and Mrs. Hay have not since been 
approached. The Raeburn “top” price of the season was paid 
for the portrait of Lady Ramsay (who died in 1844), in white 
muslin dress and mauve sash and scarf: this unrecorded picture 
came direct from a descendant, and sold for 4600 guineas. On 
the same day (June 26) the very fine whole length of Dr. Alexander 
Lindsay of Pinkieburn, painted about 1807, passed out of its 
owner's’ possession at 3100 guineas. A few good examples of 
Cotes, Hudson, Hoppner, Opie, and other artists of the English 
school came up for sale during the season, but very few reached 
four figures. Two exceptions, one of which fell just a few shillings 
short of that limit, may be specially mentioned : one of John 
Russell’s most beautiful pastels, the engraved group of Mrs. 
Morgan and her daughter, 1788, which brought 950 guineas ; 
and what may be described as the masterpiece of a once: popular 
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but now almost forgotten Royal Academician—H. Thomson, 
His Crossing the Brook, a big picture of a beautiful woman leading 
a child over a brook, was in the Royal Academy of 1803, and was 
painted for that generous patron of English art, Sir John Leicester 
(Lord de Tabley), in the catalogue of whose pictures it is repro- 
duced and at whose sale in 1827 it brought 140 guineas. The 
picture has always been admired, and received an extensive 
popularity through W. Say’s engraving ; in 1875 it realised 820 
guineas, and three years later 780 guineas ; but the 2900 guineas 
which it brought on June 26 was far in excess of the most opti- 
mistic expectations. It is the only work by this artist which 
has ever reached four figures in the auction room, although I 
have reason to believe that several of his pictures have sold for 
comparatively high prices under the names of better known 
artists. 

Neither Rembrandt nor Frans Hals makes a great figure in 
the sales of the season. The most important of all so far as price 
is concerned was a characteristic Hals, Juvenile Musicians, the 
property of the late Miss Isabel Mosley, of Thornhill, near Derby, 
a small panel 10in. by 81 in., which realised 3000 guineas on May 
15. The Rembrandts have been mostly “ speculative ” pictures, 
all very small panels. A head of the artist’s sister, 10} in. by 8} in., 
which Mr. Faudel Phillips bought at the Wynn Ellis sale in 1876 
for 104 guineas, sold for 1800 guineas at his sale on January 28 ; 
a “ Rembrandt school” picture of an old woman weeping, 8$ in. by 
6} in., brought 1400 guineas on July 10; and a head of an old 
man, 6 in. by 4} in. 820 guineas on April 3. A much larger 
picture, a portrait of an old man in dark dress trimmed with fur 
and white ruff, on panel 27 in. by 22 in., was in the Gomm sale 
March 6, and sold for 950 guineas. It will be interesting to see 
if these pictures are included in the supplementary volume of 
Dr. W. von Bode’s great book on Rembrandt. Ferdinand Bol, 
who came so close to Rembrandt that many of his pictures pass 
as by the master, reached an English auction “record” at 
2100 guineas paid on March 6 for a fine portrait of a lady which 
the Marquess of Lothian exhibited at the Old Masters, Burlington 
House, in 1883. ‘Two examples of Jan Steen and Adrian Brouwer 
sold at good prices, the former’s Merry Party in the Open Air, from 
the Staniforth collection, and described by Dr. Waagen as “ one 
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of the finest works of this master,” brought 1100 guineas on May 
15; and an Interior of a Tavern, by A. Brouwer, 1880 guineas 
on March 6. A signed and dated P. de Hooghe, a View in a 
Dutch Town, 1673, a very unusual example of this master, sold 
for 1150 guineas on May 15. The Stowlangtoft Hall example 
of 8. van Ruysdael, The Landing Stage, with cattle and figures, 
signed with initials and dated 1661, which sold for 1750 guineas 
on April 3, was bought at the J. Nichols sale in 1867 for 35 
guineas ; but, except that it was exhibited by the Marquess of 
Lothian in 1883, nothing is known of the previous history of 
W. van de Velde’s Fleet at Anchor, which realised 2500 guineas 
on March 6. 

Very few Italian and Spanish pictures came into the English 
market. The Staniforth Murillo, Holy Family, originally brought 
from Spain about 1760 by a Mr. Blackwood, passed through Sir 
L. Dundas’s collection, at the sale of which in May 1794 it realised 
£135, sold for 2300 guineas on May 15. A good many Italian 
pictures realised upwards of £1000 at the Crespi sale in Paris, 
notably a Pieta, by Gaudenzio Ferrari, 50,000 francs ; a Francia 
Sainte Barbe, painted about 1500, 53,000 francs ; La Vierge a la 
Grenade, by Gianpietrino, 61,000 francs; the famous Crespi 
Madonna, painted about 1501, and ascribed to Michelangelo, 
136,000 francs ; a triptych with the Virgin and child, the two donors 
and their patron saints, by Marco d’Oggionno, 70,500 francs ; The 
Virgin of the Ave Maria, ascribed to an artist of the atelier of 
Leonardo da Vinci, but perhaps by Ambrogio de Predis, 142,000 
frances ; and La Vision de Sainte Anne, by Tiepolo, 87,000 francs. 
Mention may be made here of three very interesting “ primitive” 
pictures which formed part of the collection formed by the first 
Karl of Ellenborough, a Jerome Bosch, Adoration of the Magi, 
2100 guineas ; a picture of the Death of a Saint by an artist of the 
school of Simon Marmion, 2500 guineas; and a portrait of a 
lady, on panel 16} in. by 13} in., by the Master of the Death of 
the Virgin, 1750 guineas, which were sold at Christie’s on April 3. 

Pictures by artists of the Barbizon and allied schools continue 
to maintain their favour with collectors. The Archibald Coats 
collection, of which an important portion was sold on July 38, 
was at one time one of the choicest in Scotland. Some years ago 
Messrs. Knoedler, the New York dealers, purchased a selection 
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of eleven pictures for over £100,000, and these naturally constituted 
the pick of the collection. There remained, however, some im- 
portant examples. Corot’s Le Rond des Nymphes, a sylvan 
landscape with dancing nymphs, exhibited at the Salon of 1874, 
brought 6600 guineas ; a C. F. Daubigny, Le Soir, 3600 guineas ; 
a tiny little picture by Meissonier, Regnard in his Studio, 1862, 
820 guineas—this price is nearly 1000 guineas less than it cost at 
the David Price sale in 1892—a Millet, La Gardienne du Troupeau, 
5600 guineas—this is probably the picture which sold for 4700 
francs at Millet’s sale in May 1875; and two Troyons, which 
realised 5800 guineas and 5500 guineas. The thirty-three Coats 
pictures produced £42,047, or an average of over £1000 each. 
Various other artists of the modern Continental schools were 
represented in the properties which preceded the Coats sale on 
July 3, and in the sale of June 12; in a few instances four 
figures were reached, but they do not call for comment. 

Two other features of the season’s sales may be referred to in 
conclusion. The first of these is the extraordinary interest mani- 
fested in and prices paid at the dispersal of Mr. Leonard Clow’s 
collection of coaching and hunting pictures. The collection was 
the choicest to come into the market for many years, and a large 
number of “‘ records ” were established for works by artists whose 
names are rarely associated with big prices. All the best sporting 
artists were represented in the collection—Alken, Cooper Hender- 
son, J. F. Herring, sen., Pollard, Sartorius, and others. 

Secondly, and to pass from one extreme to another, reference 
must be made to the Shipley picture sale held at Newcastle in 
May. This at least may claim to be the largest collection of 
pictures dispersed for many years. There were 1355 lots, the sale 
of which ran into eight days. It forms probably the most striking 
instance of foolish picture collecting of modern times. Mr. 
Shipley appears to have been a man of some considerable means, 
and he became obsessed with the conviction that he was a con- 
noisseur of pictures. He filled his house from top to bottom 
for the most part with worthless rubbish, in the fond belief 
that he was forming a collection of priceless masterpieces. He 
bequeathed his pictures, with a sum of £30,000 to build a gallery 
for them, to the Newcastle Corporation, but Newcastle declined 
the bequest ; then Gateshead had the reversion, and after some 
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considerable delay, accepted the £30,000 and selected on expert 
advice some 361 of the pictures, in order apparently to legalise 
the bequest. These pictures at least will come in useful to furnish 
the cellars of the new gallery. Mr. Shipley was a shrewd lawyer, 
and presumably a man who knew the ways of a wicked world, 
yet his child-like innocence of the ways of wily fifty-secund rate 
picture-dealers must have been little short of sublime. 

But Newcastle is not alone in its possession of collectors of 
the Shipley type. A few years ago we had in London a similar 
instance, but the much advertised sale, with its costly catalogue, 
came to an abrupt end with the first day. It will not be at 
all surprising if in the near future other collectors of the same 
species proclaim their folly to the world. So long as there are 
fools with money there will be rogues to relieve them of it. No 
hobby is fraught with more costly pitfalls than picture col- 
lecting; and the untrained “amateur” who enters upon it, 
without competent advice and with the conviction that no one 
can teach him anything, is bound to experience a rude 
awakening. 

W. Roserts 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasuincTon, July 8, 1914. 


Ir is a violation of the literary canons to leave a story hanging 
in the air and to finish it without an ending, unless it be a story 
of The Lady and the Tiger school, when the reader may exercise 
his own imagination, but, unfortunately, that is what I am 
compelled to do. It is possible to tell the story of Mexican 
mediation, but not the end. That is yet to be written. 

On April 21 the United States seized Vera Cruz because 
President Huerta had refused to salute the American flag to 
satisfy the demands of President Wilson. Four days later the 
Ambassador of Brazil and the Ministers of Argentina and Chile 
tendered their good offices “‘ for the peaceful and friendly settle- 
ment of the conflict between the United States and Mexico.” 
This offer was immediately accepted by the United States, the 
Secretary of State in his note to the South American plenipoten- 
tiaries saying: ‘“‘ This Government hopes most earnestly that 
you may find those who speak for the several elements of the 
Mexican people willing and ready to discuss terms of satisfactory 
and therefore permanent settlement.’’ This was understood to 
mean that the Washington Government would insist that all 
factions, the Federals as well as the Constitutionalists, must be 
represented at the proposed conference. On April 27 President 
Huerta accepted mediation without conditions. The mediators 
requested that, pending mediation, an armistice be declared 
between the United States and Mexico. This was agreed to. 
In an endeavour to bring the “ several elements ” into the con- 
ference General Carranza, the head of the revolutionary move- 
ment, was invited to appoint delegates. In principle he accepted 
mediation but declined to suspend hostilities against Huerta, 
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The mediators then decided that the Constitutionalists should not 
be admitted to the conference but they would endeavour to 
compose the difficulties between the United States and the 
Provisional government, that is President Huerta. 

The public saw that a settlement that did not include the 
Constitutionalists would be no settlement, as at that time they 
were in military control of more than one-half the territory of 
the Republic and they had an unbroken record of victories. If 
mediation was to accomplish the purpose set forth in Mr. Bryan’s 
reply and lead to a satisfactory and permanent settlement, it 
must be sanctioned by the Constitutionalists. President Wilson 
for more than a year past, that is almost from the beginning of 
his term, had refused to recognise Huerta and declared there 
could be no hope of peace until Huerta retired, his objection to 
Huerta being that he was responsible for the murder of Madero 
and he was not legally entitled to his office. More recently it 
was understood that Mr. Wilson shared the views of the Constitu- 
tionalists that the land question was at the bottom of the continued 
unrest in Mexico and it was vitally necessary there should be a 
change in the system of land tenure. 

The mediators, the American and the Mexican delegates, met 
for the first time on April 20 on the Canadian side of Niagara 
Falls, that place having been selected as convenient neutral 
territory. On the next day it became known that President 
Wilson would not withdraw the troops in occupation of Vera 
Cruz until the land question had been constitutionally settled. 
The Mexican delegates were willing that the land question should 
be discussed. Meanwhile the mediators renewed their efforts to 
induce the Constitutionalists to take part in the mediation, as 
they recognised the futility of an agreement that still left Mexico 
in civil war. Carranza’s answer to the overtures from the 
mediators and the Washington Government was that the rebels 
would have no relations with Huerta or his envoys, nor would 
they consent to any discussion of the internal problems of Mexico 
by outside parties, nor would they agree to an armistice. The 
mediators then addressed themselves to the task of “‘ composing ” 
the differences between the United States and the de facto govern- 
ment of General Huerta. President Wilscn having insisted that 
there must be no recognition of Huerta, even inferentially, the 
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mediators proposed his retirement and the appointment of a 
Provisional President to hold office until an election could be 
called and his successor duly elected. To this both sides agreed, 
but the American delegates would accept only a Constitutionalist 
as a candidate for Provisional President while the Mexicans 
demanded a neutral. Although the Constitutionalists refused 
to take part in the negotiations, they informed the mediators 
that no selection of a Provisional President would be recognised 
by them unless they were consulted, but as Carranza would not 
consent to an armistice and the mediators insisted upon a suspen- 
sion of hostilities as a prerequisite to the Constitutionalist delegates 
entering the conference, no headway was made. 

On June 25 the mediators made public the protocol embodying 
the agreement reached between the American and Mexican dele- 
gates and duly approved by President Wilson and General Huerta. 
Stripped of all superfluous language, the agreement provides that 
a provisional government shall be established by agreement 
between the Mexicans themselves ; when the provisional govern- 
ment is established the United States will recognise it and resume 
diplomatic relations; the United States will not claim a war 
indemnity or other international satisfaction ; the provisional 
government will proclaim amnesty to foreigners for all political 
offences committed during the civil war ; the provisional govern- 
ment to appoint commissions for the settlement of the claims of 
foreigners for damages sustained during the war. When the 
protocol was made public a statement was issued by the mediators 
in which they said that their study had convinced them that “a 
settlement is dependent on the solution of the internal question 
between the contending parties,” and for that reason they had 
invited both sides ‘“‘ to discuss and agree between themselves on 
the basis of an arrangement whereby the political pacification 
of the country could be consummated, with the termination of 
the civil war and the organisation of a provisional government 
to conduct the general elections for the establishment of the 
powers of a permanent government ” ; and with an exhortation 
to Mexican patriotism, on June 30 a formal recess was taken 
‘until such time as the Constitutionalist delegates and Huerta 
representatives could confer on Mexico’s internal problems.” 
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The adjournment of the conference, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, its recess, was hailed by newspapers opposed to intervention 
and who feared that the United States was being dragged into 
war, as a masterly triumph of diplomacy and removing all dangers 
of war ; papers opposed to the President and his Mexican policy 
described the Niagara Falls conference as a sincere desire on the 
part of the South American diplomatists to restore peace in Mexico, 
which had, however, resulted in signal failure, through no fault 
of theirs, and had placed the United States in a most undignified 
position. Submitting the “ settlement ” to unprejudiced exami- 
nation, what has been accomplished is this. The United States 
demanded a salute from Huerta, which was refused, whereupon 
the United States seized Vera Cruz, which it still holds. The 
United States will not ask to be indemnified for the cost of the 
military expedition and apparently has withdrawn the demand 
for the salute. At least, that is the construction put upon the 
wording of Clause B of Article 2 of the protocol: “‘ The Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will not in any form what- 
soever claim a war indemnity or other international satisfaction,” 
and that really is the full measure of the “settlement ” so far 
as the United States is concerned. Huerta has yielded nothing, 
he has not even expressed a diplomatic regret ; but he has been 
saved war with the United States, which was thought to be 
inescapable when Vera Cruz was taken. Diplomatic relations 
still remain suspended, civil war still continues. If the mediators 
are able to bring the Constitutionalists and the Federals together 
and can induce them to agree on a settlement a great deal will 
have been accomplished, but at the present time there is little 
to give encouragement to that hope. 

During the two months that the mediators and delegates were 
in session at Niagara Falls the Constitutionalists were steadily 
fighting their way to Mexico City and defeating the Federals 
whenever they offered fight. They drove Huerta’s troops out of 
Tampico, next to Vera Cruz the most important port of Mexico ; 
their latest victory was the capture of Zacatecas, which was 
heavily fortified and supposed to be able to stand a long siege 
but quickly capitulated to Villa’s veterans. If the Federals fight 
no better during the next few weeks than they have during the 
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past year it is certain the insurgents will seize the capital and 
drive out Huerta, if they do not fight among themselves. 

That is not improbable. General Carranza is the “ first chief ” 
of the Constitutionalists and General Villa is the “‘ second chief ” 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the northern army, subordinate 
to and subject to ¢! e orders of General Carranza, whose authority, 
however, is somewhat tenuous. Carranza is a well-educated, 
stubborn and, from all accounts, a somewhat unpractical man ; 
Villa, who can barely read and write but whose military ability 
is not to be sneered at and morally is little better than a savage, 
is the idol of his soldiers, and in Mexico the army rules. For 
some time the relations between the two men have been strained 
and Carranza has been cautious about giving Villa orders for fear 
that they would be defied and he would have to choose between 
seeing his authority openly disregarded or risking a conflict. 
Villa forced the situation a few weeks ago by imprisoning several 
of Carranza’s civil officers in Juarez and Chihuahua, but their 
differences were patched up, only to break out again when Car- 
ranza took possession of a large consignment of ammunition landed 
at Tampico and refused to send any to Villa, although he made 
urgent demands and asserted he was unable to continue his 
campaign because his ammunition was exhausted. Carranza 
having replied that he thought the ammunition could be used 
‘to greater advantage elsewhere ’’—meaning, no doubt, that he 
might have to use it against Villa, as Carranza has troops of his 
own—Villa threw up his command, but his subordinates would 
not allow it to be accepted. This anomalous state of affairs has 
reached the stage where both men have appointed representatives 
to try to “compose ”’ their differences and endeavour to arrange 
a modus vivendi. This mediation conference is of vastly more 
importance than that which recently took a recess at Niagara 
Falls, as on the outcome depends whether Villa shall continue to 
lead his victorious army against Huerta or turn his troops against 
Carranza. The mediators have not yet been able to agree on a 
protocol. 


Personal ambitions and a suspicion of motives that is tempera- 
mental threaten to wreck the insurgent cause. Carranza expects 
to be elected President when the Huerta regime is ended. Villa, 
his friends say, and it is probably true, realises that he is unfitted 
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for the place, but that does not prevent the men who have made 
his victories possible hoping that the new administration will be 
Villaista and not Carranzista, and that if Villa himself is not 
President one of his generals will be selected. The election, of 
course, will be a farce, as all elections are in Mexico. When the 
time comes to hold an election Villa or Carranza, or whoever else 
is in control for the moment, will designate a candidate, and that 
candidate will be elected, so that it is a matter of vital consequence 
to the partisans of the two men whether Carranza or Villa is to 
continue to be recognised as First Chief and eventually become 
master of Mexico. 

There has been a great deal of gush written during the past 
year about the new regime in Mexico, the uprising of the common 
people, the new spirit of freedom that fills them, the craving of 
the masses for liberty and justice, and much more of the same 
rhetorical claptrap. A “new era may be dawning in Mexico,” 
another favourite and sadly overworked phrase, but before new 
eras dawn there must first be a historical night of darkness. 
Because Madero was murdered and Huerta driven out, the 
character of the Mexican people will not change with the coming 
of a Villa or a Carranza. Men who have given close study to 
Mexico and its people believe that the new administration, whether 
it be Villa or Carranza or some one else, will not differ materially 
from those in the past, and that the man in power will secure his 
authority by taking care that rivals shall be given little oppor- 
tunity to become dangerous. Villa as Commander-in-Chief of 
the army would be always a menace to Carranza, and Carranza, 
it may be assumed, knows that as well as every one else. It is 
curious that while Carranza has shown himself little responsive 
to American suggestion—in fact, repeatedly he has been distinctly 
unmanageable and antagonised the Washington Government— 
Villa, supposed to be a man of primitive instincts, without diplo- 
macy or subtlety, has maintained friendly relations with Washing- 
ton, so much so that it is understood Mr. Wilson looks with more 
favour on Villa as President than Carranza. It would be strange 
if Villa were really the abler man of the two ; it would be even 
more strange if Villa had the greater power of dissimulation and, 
playing a deeper game than his rival, succeeded in hoodwinking 
the Washington Government. 
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Mr. John Redmond’s tearful appeal to the Irish in America 
to contribute funds for the support of the Irish Volunteers so 
that Ireland may be torn by civil war, appears to have fallen on 
deaf ears and closed pocket-books, to judge by surface indications. 
The newspapers published Mr. Redmond’s appeal in the same way 
that they daily give space to other begging letters, but apparently 
without considering there was anything to make Redmond’s 
request different from that of other persons who are always trying 
to coax money out of the pockets of the public. Either the Irish 
in America have become more thrifty or more sensible with the 
passing years or they are feeling the pinch of the increased cost 
of living and hard times ; whatever the reason, the spacious days 
of the Land League have gone and the United States is no longer 
a gold-mine to support in luxury Irish agitators on both sides 
of the water. If money was flowing in freely we may be sure 
that the returns would be boomed through the press, but, with 
one exception, I have seen no mention of the thousands of dollars 
collected in the United States for the benefit of the Irish Volun- 
teers. That one exception is Chicago, where after great effort 
$5000 have been secured, but that appears to have exhausted 
the sources of supply. A convention is to be held in New York 
later in the month to consider ways and means of raising money, 
but the outlook is not promising that the treasury of the Irish 
Volunteers will be greatly enriched after the convention has been 
held. Irish servant-girls, who used to give of their pitiful wages to 
keep the Land League going, are now finding better use for their 
money in paying for tango lessons, and Irish bar-keepers, who 
used to be squeezed for a contribution after every fresh dynamite 
outrage, have better use for their money in buying gasoline for 
their automobiles. 

There is a certain fitness in things that about the time when 
Mr. Redmond was appealing for funds Mr. Redmond’s friends 
in the House of Representatives should, by an overwhelming 
vote, refuse to permit the Government to use any funds to mark 
the cordial relations existing between the United States and 
Great Britain. On the 29th of last month Mr. Flood, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, moved to pass the 
Bill appropriating $25,000 to pay the expenses of the United 
States to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the signing of 
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the Treaty of Ghent and of the century of peace between the 
two great English-speaking nations. In explaining the Bill 
Mr. Flood said the Committee on Foreign Affairs believed that 
there should be a proper celebration of this important anniversary. 
The subject, he said, had been most sympathetically taken up 
in Canada by the leading citizens and public officials of the 
Dominion. It had been taken up enthusiastically in Great 
Britain, and leading men in public and private life had formed 
a committee ; that committee had moved in a practical way and 
purchased Sulgrave Manor, the home of the Washingtons, as a 
memorial to the first President. It was necessary now to give 
official recognition and the proof of official interest on the part 
of the American Government. 

Mr. Mann, the leader of the Opposition, said that the people 
who arranged celebrations did so for the advertisement they 
got out of them, so that some of them might ride around in a 
parade and make speeches. 


What does it all amount to [he asked]? Whom does it do any good? Of what 
benefit is it to any one ? It does not make a particle of difference, so far as our rela- 
tions with Great Britain are concerned. If we could entirely forget the war of a hundred 
years ago we would be better friends with Great Britain. Every time you have one 
of these celebrations you revive the animosity which comes out of the conduct of the 
English people a hundred years ago. Why not celebrate the day they burned the 
capitol building ? Do them honour; do it brown; tell them what great people they 
were when they marched up to Washington and burned the capitol building. For my 
part, I would like to forget all about it. Ido not see any good accomplished in wasting 
money now on that subject. 


Mr. Gallagher, a Democrat from Illinois, followed Mr. Mann. 
Like him, he opposed the appropriation because he looked upon 
it as simply a scheme on the part of a few individuals to obtain 
notoriety, and the money would be wasted. ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” 
he continued, “‘ the passage of this law would be a sham upon 
history ; it would fly into the teeth of historic fact, and proclaim 
to the country and to the world a glaring lie.” Having told 
how the British burned the capitol, Mr. Gallagher continued : 


And now we hear men born in America, and some who were not, prating pusillani- 
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mously about “‘ hands across the sea, one blood, one language, one race,” and rot 
of that kind, and actually within these honoured walls asking for an extravagant 
appropriation of the public moneys to celebrate an alleged century of peace—peace 


with the nation that perpetrated these atrocities. 
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Having accused Great Britain of always intriguing against 
the United States and trying in every way possible to injure it 
Mr. Gallagher wound up by hoping that the Bill would be defeated 
“by a majority so overwhelming and decisive that its advocates 
will never have the temerity to call it up again.” Mr. Gallagher’s 
desire was gratified. Without further debate the Bill was brought 
to a vote and rejected by 52 to 187. 

The action speaks for itself and must come as rather a shock 
to those misguided persons on both sides of the water who, in the 
language of Mr. Gallagher, talk “about hands across the sea, 
one blood, one language, one race, and rot of that kind.” So 
far as I have observed, very few newspapers of prominence have 
commented on this vote or expressed regret that the House of 
Representatives should place itself on record as being opposed to 
any expression of goodwill toward Great Britain, but the Washing- 
ton Star is the exception. It says : 

When the canal tolls question was under discussion in Congress recently some 
opponent of the President’s policy hailed Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, as the greatest diplomat of the day, and ironically congratulated him on his 
triumph over the Administration. 

The Star ventured the opinion that it might appear Sir Edward had paid too dearly 
for his whistle ; that he had reawakened an anti-British feeling in this country which 
had almost died out, and which but for the controversy over the canal tolls would not 
have been revived. 

Special mention was made of the injury likely to be inflicted on the movement for 
formally celebrating next year the completion of the hundred years of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States. 


The Star regards the matter as regrettable but adds : 


But full American control of the Panama Canal is absolutely essential to the exercise 
of the full American influence in the affairs of the world. And that fact, sooner or 
later, is going to be asserted by the American electorate, and no President or Congress 
will disregard that expression. The big ditch is ours and we made it, and our hands 


fortified the dry land contiguous thereto. 


No doubt a great many members of the House of Representa- 
tives voted against the Bill with the childish idea that they were 
getting even for the passage of the Panama Canal tolls repeal 
Bill and were giving a slap to the President. 


On the fifteenth of last month Mr. Wilson signed the Bill 
repealing the exemption clause of the Panama Canal Act and thus 
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ended a long and bitter struggle. It is a great victory for the 
President and it is a tribute to his courage, sincerity, and fine sense 
of right and justice. It was, in his own words, the “ large thing ”’ 
to do, and he did it, but it was no easy thing to propose or accom- 
plish. It was unpopular ; he knew he would arouse the opposition 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft and their followers, that Mr. 
Roosevelt would attack him and use it as political material, that 
many members of his own party would refuse to follow him ; that 
in advocating repeal he risked defeat and could surely count 
upon stubborn Democratic opposition that would damage his 
prestige. Yet, knowing the dangers, he accepted them, convinced 
that his course was right. He was responsible neither for the 
treaty, which was so generally denounced in the course of debate 
and was a legacy from the Roosevelt Administration, or for the 
Act to which Great Britain took exception, which was a legacy 
from the Taft Administration. Mr. Wilson would have been 
justified in throwing responsibility on his predecessors ; had he 
attempted to turn the affair to his political advantage he would 
simply have been playing the game in accordance with the estab- 
lished rules, and no one could have taken exception. He did 
neither. He was less concerned about injuring his political 
opponents or profiting himself than he was in doing what he 
believed justice required and self-respect demanded. It is the 
first time within contemporary recollection that a President has 
dared to challenge public opinion by being courageous enough 
to support a foreign contention against an influential element of 
his own people. It was a bold thing to do, doubly so because 
a British treaty was involved, and Congress as a whole would 
with greater pleasure violate a treaty made with Great Britain 
than with any other Government. This may sound ungracious 
but there is no sense in trying to dodge facts. And it is a fact. 


So long as Mr. Lloyd George limehoused dukes the American 
public rather enjoyed the spectacle ; it was the sort of thing 
their own public men indulged in, and they regarded it as a 
rare exhibition of pluck ; but when Mr. George limehoused an 
American because he gave utterance to certain economic views 
distasteful to him their opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
changed. At the convention held in this city to discuss foreign 
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trade Mr. James J. Hill prepared a paper which was read for him 
in his absence. Mr. Hill is a man of great constructive ability. 
He is the pioneer railway-builder of the North-west ; he has 
amassed a great fortune, but it is money honestly made. He owes 
nothing to the favour of politics or to high financing or to mono- 
poly ; he built railways and developed the country and increased 
its wealth, and its riches made him rich. 

Mr. Hill asserted that England was in danger of losing her 
industrial supremacy through so-called ‘‘social reform.’ These 
schemes were : 
cloaks for legislative cowardice or incapacity that does not dare apply the real remedy 
to the obvious disease. It merely postpones the inevitable, and intensifies the catas- 
trophe which no more can be averted than hunger can satisfy itself on air. Great 
Britain is now maintaining many of her industries in an artificial condition by appro- 
priating for the support of one class of her people the property of another class. The 
British Empire is now sustaining itself by sequestering the stored accumulations of 
past generations. The end of that policy comes when this accumulated capital has 
been exhausted, or has removed itself beyond the reach of legal capture. When that 
day arrives that day England will be face to face with her real problem. Its magnitude 
and its difficulty will be almost unique in history. 

Surely what such a speaker says is worthy of more serious 
answer than Mr. Lloyd George’s abuse. 


The return of Mr. Roosevelt to this country and his active 
participation in politics has brought to notice the discord existing 
in the Progressive party and that among these professed Radicals 
are radical Radicals and conservative Radicals, and the mixture is 
as incongruous there as it is elsewhere. 

One of Mr. Roosevelt’s strongest supporters two years ago was 
Mr. George W. Perkins, formerly a partner in the house of J. P. 
Morgan and Co., and at present a director of the Steel and Inter- 
national Harvester Trusts. Mr. Perkins is credited with having 
contributed £35,000 to the Progressive campaign fund. As 
chairman of the executive committee, a position he now ‘olds, 
he was one of the chief managers of the campaign, and the execu- 
tive work of the party has since been carried on under his direction. 
Another of Mr. Roosevelt’s intimate friends and ardent supporters 
is Mr. Amos Pinchot, the brother of Gifford Pinchot, the Progres- 
sive candidate for senator from Pennsylvania. The Pinchots are 
very rich and were also liberal contributors to the campaign fund. 
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Recently Mr. Pinchot sent a long letter to leading members of 
the party demanding that Mr. Perkins be deposed as chairman 
of the executive committee if the party was to escape the imputa- 
tion of insincerity. Mr. Pinchot charges that Mr. Perkins, in 
his capacity as chairman of the executive committee, advertised 
himself, and in support of this assertion gives an amusing extract 
from a pamphlet widely distributed during the last campaign. 
it bears the title Js Perkins Honest ? and begins with this emotional 
paragraph, something new in American political literature : 

It was the night before Albert J. Beveridge delivered his keynote speech of the 
new political crusade. He asked Colonel Roosevelt, George W. Perkins, and a few 
other leaders to come to his room and hear him read the manuscript. The reading 
proceeded in tense silence. Beveridge was evidently labouring under emotion, and 
Colonel Roosevelt was himself visibly moved. But off George Perkins’s cheeks the 
tears were coursing—and when Beveridge came to those passages in which he outlined 
the course of justice for the men who make the nation, Perkins, with a sob he could 
not stifle, hastily left the room and paced the corridor to regain his self-control. 


Mr. Pinchot calls attention to a company store organised by 
the Steel Trust that paid in dividends 104 per cent. on its capi- 
talisation, which seem to him somewhat excessive and inconsistent 
with Mr. Perkins’s theory of co-operative brotherhood and 
concludes : 


I do not say that I am right or that Mr. Perkins is wrong about monopoly, or that 
the future may not show that the Steel Trust, with its destruction of competition, its 
gigantic monopoly profits, and its denial of the rights and liberties of its army of depen- 
dents, will not be a good thing for this country. But I do say that, if even an angel 
with a fiery sword should descend from heaven at this time and try to persuade the 
people of the United States to love the trusts and vote for those who protect them 
he would make very little headway before election day—even with the assistance of 
Mr. Perkins’s pamphlets. 


So far as immediate results are concerned Mr. Pinchot has 
gained nothing,as Mr. Roosevelt has announced that he will stand 
by Mr. Perkins, but Mr. Pinchot has given encouragement to 
the Extreme Left of the Progressive party, who will be more 
determined than ever to rid the party of the conservatives. It 
would be curious if the Progressive party should be broken by 
dissension, and yet in view of the incongruous elements that 
compose it that would not be surprising. 

A. Maurice Low. 


IS THE EARTH ALIVE? 


Some of the ancients thought the earth was an animal. It has 
its hard and soft parts, its bone and flesh—rock and soil—as 
the Norse cosmology pictured it ; also its blood, of seas, rivers 
and the like. To a coast-dwelling people, the rhythmic inflow 
and outflow of the tides would suggest a huge slow blood- 
pulsation, or a breathing. And heat increases with depth, in 
mine or cave ; fire spouts from Etna and Vesuvius ; evidently the 
earth is hotter inside than at the surface, as animals are hotter 
inside than on their skins. Some such animal-notion was held 
by Plato, and by some of the later Stoics ; though it does not 
seem to have been worked out in detail. And the Greek, Indian, 
or Egyptian theology which made the earth a goddess and the 
bride of Heaven or the sun, is still more indefinite, or is crudely 
anthropomorphic and primitive. 

Modern approximations have been chiefly in poetry, and are 
pan-psychic rather than animistic ; as in Pope’s Essay on Man: 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul, 

and in Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey where the presence which 
disturbs him with the joy of elevated thoughts is felt to be the 
Spirit which has its dwelling in the light of setting suns and 
the round ocean and the living air : 


A motion and a spirit that impels 


All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am { still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and all that we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear. 


Emerson expresses the same thought in Pan and in much of his 
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prose, Nature, The Over Soul, Self-Reliance. William James, in 
early days before his pluralistic development, thought that an 
anima mundi thinking in all of us was a more likely hypothesis 
than that of “a lot of individual souls’; and Leibnitz, among 
other metaphysical great ones, Spinozistically speaks of “‘ un 
seul esprit qui est universel et qui anime tout l’univers.”’ Finally, 
to quote a modern of the moderns, we find Mr. H. G. Wells finely 
saying that ‘‘ between you and me as we set our minds together, 
and between us and the rest of mankind, there is something, some- 
thing real, something that rises through us and is neither you nor 
me, that comprehends us, that is thinking here and using me and 
you to play against each other in that thinking just as my finger 
and thumb play against each other as I hold this pen with which 
I write.” * 

But these various poets and thinkers, while suggesting a soul- 
side of the material universe, have not ventured to attribute 
spirits to specific lumps of matter such as the planets. Science has 
banished those celestial genii. Kepler and Newton substituted 
for them the “‘ bald and barren doctrine of gravitation,” to the 
disgust of the theologically orthodox. It is possible, however, 
that science did not banish these planetary spirits, but only 
prevented us from seeing them, by turning our eyes in another 
direction, towards the laws according to which the material 
universe works; as if we should become so absorbed in the 
chemistry and physics of blood oxidation, digestion, cerebral 
change, and the like, as to forget that the human body has a 
consciousness associated with it. It may be that we are too 
materialistic in our astronomy. Perhaps Lorenzo was right, 
even about the music of the spheres ; and that our deafness, not 
their silence, is the reason why we do not hear it. 

The nineteenth century produced a thinker who revived the 
animistic idea in an improved form. He elaborated it into a 
system of philosophy, welding into it the discoveries of science, 
and leaving room for any further advance in that direction. At 
the same time he showed that his system was essentially religious, 
and indeed quite consistent with Christianity in its best interpre- 
tations. But his writings fell almost dead from the press, for he 
was before his time. The scientific men were materialists, and 

* First and Last Things, p. 67. 
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sneered at a system which recognised a spiritual world ; while 
the orthodox Christians were scared by its evolutionary method 
and its acceptance of Darwinism when the latter arrived—for the 
philosophy preceded it—and also by the novelty of some of its 
ideas. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner was born on April 19, 1801, at Gross- 
Sarchen in what is now Silesia, then under the Elector of Saxony. 
He studied at Leipzig, and was appointed professor of Physits at 
the University there, in 1834. He conducted several scientific 
journals, wrote text-books, translated Biot’s Physics (4 vols.) 
Thénard’s Chemistry (6 vols.) and a work on cerebral pathology ; 
also edited an eight-volume Encyclopedia of which he wrote 
about a third himself, lectured, and made researches in electro- 
magnetism which injured his eyesight. His chief scientific work, 
Elements of Psycho-Physics,was published in 1859, additions being 
made in 1877 and 1882. ‘* Fechner’s Law,” the fundamental law 
of psychophysics (that sensation varies in the ratio of the loga- 
rithm of impression) is now an internationally current term. 
Men like Paulsen and Wundt do not hesitate to call Fechner 
master. His chief philosophical work is Zend-Avesia (8 vols.) 
published in 1851, and rearranged and condensed in Die Tagesan- 
sicht gegentiber der Nachtansicht (1879); but he published also 
many subsidiary volumes. Only one of his works has appeared 
in English—the small volume On Life After Death—and even this 
had to be brought out by an American publisher! Yet Fechner 
is, as Professor William James said, “a philosopher in the great 
sense .. . little known as yet to English readers, but destined, 
I am persuaded, to wield more and more influence as time goes 
on.’ * The prophecy is already beginning to come true. 

Fechner always begins with the known and indisputable, 
arguing thence to the unknown. His method is thus analogical 
and scientific. It is the only method that a scientific generation 
will tolerate. Its results may be disputed, but so can the results 
of science. Even mathematics gives us no certainties, for some- 
thing must always be taken for granted. In philosophising by 
analogy, we do at least keep in close touch with experience ; 
we do not evaporate the world into an “unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories.” And if the analogies point mostly one 

* A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 135, 149. 
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way, with only weak ones pointing the other, the result may be 
at least acceptable as a working hypothesis, even if not 
‘ demonstrable.” 

Man is a living, thinking, feeling being. He is on the surface 
of a nearly spherical body, which he calls the earth, out of which 
his material part has arisen. The elements of his body are the 
same as those in the earth. His carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and 
hydrogen are the carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen of the 
coal measures, soils, atmosphere, oceans, of the earth. The calcium 
carbonate of his bones is the calcium carbonate of her rocks as seen 
in cliffs at Flamborough and Dover. He is bone of her bone, flesh 
of her flesh. Sometimes he calls her Mother Earth, and involun- 
tarily speaks the truth in jest. In Siberia the Tartar word for 
the earth is ‘‘ Mamma ”’—a curious fact. Indeed, the bond 
between the earth and her children is much closer than in the 
case of a human mother and her child ; for we remain, all our lives, 
actually part of the planet’s mass. If our bodies were suddenly 
annihilated, the earth’s gravitative attraction would be altered, 
and the whole solar system would have to readjust itself to the 
slight diminution. We belong to the earth. We are a film of 
cells on her skin. In Piccadilly and the Bowery (and Throg- 
morton and Wall Streets ?) we are—alas !—an eczematous patch, 

But here it may be objected that man is more than a mere 
body. Quite true. Man has experiences of an order different 
from the material one. You cannot express joy and sorrow by 
chemical equations or number of foot-pounds. Even if there is a 
material equivalent or necessary concomitant, of electrical or 
chemical change in cerebral tissue or what not, the fact of the 
non-material experience remains a reality. To indicate this side 
of human life, we call it the spiritual side. We say that man 
is matter and spirit, body and soul. This is quite justifiable and 
right, whether we can define the terms or not. Definition means 
explaining a word by means of others that are better known. And 
as we cannot get any closer to reality than our own experience, 
which és reality to us, and as the two words conveniently classify 
two great departments of experience, we justifiably say that 
we are soul and body. Very well; the body, then, when we die, 
returns to the earth, from which indeed it has not been severed, 


except as being a point at which a special kind of activity was 
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manifested. What then of the soul? Shall it not return to the 
earth-soul, as the body returns to the earth-body ? 

Man has arisen out of the earth. And can the dead give birth 
to the living? Such an idea is self-contradictory. If the Earth 
has produced us, it cannot be really a mere dead lump, as nine- 
teenth-century materialistic science regarded it. It must be 
alive. The fifteen hundred millions or so of human beings who 
live on its surface like microscopic insects on the body of an 
elephant, or like epidermis-cells on our own bodies, constitute 
in their total weight and size only an almost infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the earth’s mass. The earth is 8000 miles in diameter ; 
if human beings were so numerous that they could only stand up, 
wedged together all over its surface, tropics and poles, land and 
water—the latter covers seven-tenths of it—they would only be 
like a skin sppypoth part of an inch thick, on a globe a yard in 
diameter. The total mass of all the living creatures on the earth’s 
surface, including all animals and all vegetation, is almost in- 
conceivably small, as compared with the mass of the earth. 
Is it not a trifle ludicrous to find some of these little creatures 
looking down so condescendingly on the remainder of the planet ? 
Emerson was among the few who have seen the joke, for in 
Hamatreya he satirises those who boast of possessing pieces of 
the earth: 


Where are these men? Asleep beneath their grounds: 
And strangers, fond as they, their furrows plough. 
Earth laughs in flowers, to see her boastful boys 
Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is not theirs ; 
Who steer the plough, but cannot steer their feet 
Clear of the grave. 


And the earth sings : 
They called me theirs, 
Who so controlled me ; 
Yet every one 
Wished to stay, and is gone, 
How am I theirs, 
If they cannot hold me, 
But I hold them ? 


A very natural objection to the idea of the earth being full 
of life and mind—as my body is full of my life and my mind—is 
that the inorganic part of the planet presents no evidence of such. 
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It does not act as if it were alive and conscious. But this begs the 
whole question. If you decide beforehand that all evidence for 
the existence of mind must be the sort of phenomena exhibited 
by the things we call living, the business is settled, and it is clear 
that the inorganic kingdom is without consciousness. There is then 
no sign of mind anywhere except in that infinitesimally thin and 
indeed discontinous skin which is made up of living individuals 
on the earth’s surface. But is it not somewhat presumptuous 
to dogmatise thus? Why should mind always manifest itself 
in the same way? Non-living matter does not show vital 
activities, but it does show other activities, quite systematic and 
non-chaotic and comprehensible ones. How can “dead” matter 
have any activity at all? Even Haeckel postulates a sort of 
mind in the atom, and we have heard of “ mind-stuff ”’ before, 
from an equally determined materialist. Indeed, how can we 
rationalise the behaviour of phosphorus in oxygen but by saying 
that the two elements like each other so well that they rush to 
combine whenever possible? If carbon has great “affinity,” 
showing a tendency to combine with many atoms of other elements 
in various complicated ways—at least as regards its favourite 
types—it is reasonable to regard it as a much-loving element— 
the polygamous Solomon of the elements. If fluorine will have 
nothing to do with other substances—except under protest, when 
persuaded by Miss Hydrogen, whose gaiety and levity sometimes 
overcome its sulkiness, bringing it also into the society of calcium 
and one or two other metals—we must say that fluorine is un- 
sociable, morbidly self-centred, or perhaps mystically disposed, 
like Thoreau, happy by his pond, alone. Chemical affinity is the 
loves of the elements. 

Rising to the next grade of complexity above atoms, we 
find that molecular movements, visible in the apparently repre- 
sentative Brownian movements of particles, recall the fidget of 
a bunch of midges, and thereby suggest a sort of life. They 
disobey the second law of thermodynamics, rising in a lighter 
liquid, as midges rise in the tenuous air. Of course no one can 
deny that in the things we call living there are phenomena 
not seen elsewhere, and some of these are quite probably not 
understandable at all, in terms of measurement or imagery, 
as we can understand the Brownian movements by irregular 
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bombardment of molecules. We cannot understand the rela- 
tion between a supposed brain-change and the corresponding 
mental fact. The two orders of being seem disjunctive. 
Perhaps these things are too close to us to be understood ; 
perhaps we cannot understand life and consciousness because 
we are ourselves alive and conscious—as we cannot lft our- 
selves by pulling at our boot tops, and cannot see our own faces 
because the eyes that see are in the face that is to be seen. Still 
the distinction between life at its lowest and non-life at its highest 
(crystals ?) is so small that we may yet effect a smooth transition 
—may somehow see a continuity which now eludes us. And it 
seems likely that this will be effected by an extension of the mind- 
idea down into the inorganic, rather than by any explanation of 
life by physical and chemical concepts. 

Again, on the larger scale, may not cohesion, as well as chemical 
affinity, be a sort of affection ; in this case a kind of wide social 
friendship—the “ adhesive love ” of Whitman, which is to super- 
sede ‘‘amative love ’—as against the fierce and narrow loves 
of the elements? A.C. Benson in Joyous Gard (p. 128) quotes 
a geologist who says : 

It is not by any means certain that stones do not have a certain obscure life of 
their own; I have sometimes thought that their marvellous cohesion may be a sign 
of life, and that if life were withdrawn, a mountain might in a moment become a heap 
of sliding sand. 

Yes, and even in sand-grains there is cohesion of particles, 
and in the smallest particles huge numbers of molecules, and 
again—still smaller—atoms and electrons. Something elusive 
yet tremendously potent is still there, in the sand. It would be 
rash to call it dead and mindless. There seems more sense in 
admitting that there is something akin to what we know as life 
and mind in ourselves, permeating the material universe. 

And if—to come back to our own planet—if the earth is a living 
organism, there will naturally be distribution of function, as there 
is in our own bodies. It would be absurd for the eye to deny life 
and perception to ear or skin just because their mode of activity 
is different. It is wiser to concede life and mind wherever there 
is action. In the present state of affairs, not only do we get into 
difficulties by our rash assumption that there is no mind without 
protoplasm (ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke, as the old materialist 
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too boldly said). but we find it impossible to draw the line between 
living and non-living. Drops of oil exhibit amceboid movements, 
and at the lower end of life the slime-mass becomes so undifferen- 
tiated as to be very much in a borderland between the two states. 
Probably non-living substances gradate into living ones by 
imperceptible differenttw, as man would be found to gradate back 
into an anthropoid ape or something of the kind if we could see 
all the stages. The watchword of the scientific year is Continuity. 
Nature does not make jumps. Where she seems to do so, it is 
only because we cannot see how she gets from one place to another 
distant one. But when we scrutinise the interspace, we see that 
there is a path. Nature does not jump. She glides. 

It is on this line of thought that the disagreement between the 
schools represented by Sir Edward Schafer and Dr. Hans Driesch 
respectively may, perhaps, be happily resolved. No doubt each 
may have to make concessions. The mechanist must not claim 
that mind is only an affair of nitrogenous colloids, for this would 
be a large assumption built on a very srall foundation; no 
biologist, however much he knows about nitrogenous colloids, 
can in any conceivable sense explain his joy in a sunset or a 
symphony by reference to those substances. It is possible to 
say that one causes the other, but it is not possible to think it, 
except perhaps in the Humian interpretation of ‘‘ cause,” which 
by seeing in cause and effect only antecedent and sequent, not 
necessarily connected, would equally destroy the materialistic 
position, opening a way for anything—e.g. that mind may be 
manifested by other things as well as nitrogenous colloids, which 
indeed is what we are arguing for: moreover, physical causes 
have physical effects; to say that they cause anything non- 
physical (¢.e. mental) is really talking nonsense. And, on the 
other hand, the vitalist must not deny consciousness to non- 
protoplasmic Nature. Negations are dangerous. Itis extremely 
risky to say that a Matterhorn has less spiritual significance—in 
itself and for the whole, and not only for us—than a cretin who 
wanders useless and unbeautiful about its lower slopes. The 
activities of the two are different, that is all we are justified in 
saying. ‘True, the Matterhorn’s are more calculable and predict- 
able, but that does not prove unconsciousness. Human action 
also is predictable to some extent. And the more wise and unified 
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a man is—the nearer he approximates to ideal perfection—the 
more accurately we can predict his response to a given stimulus. 
We might almost argue, on these lines, that inorganic matter has 
a certain superiority ; for it is not capricious. It knows what it 
wants to do, and does it ; or at least—if this is going too far—it 
does things, and does them as if it knew very well what it wanted 
todo. Tothe same conditions and stimuli it always responds in 
the same way, like reflex action in living beings, and like association 
in ordinary consciousness. Water always boils punctually at 
100°C., and freezes at 0°C.,if the pressure is 760mm. of mercury. 
“ Canal ” always makes me think of Panama and Mars—though 
to other people it might suggest Suez, their different experience 
having given them other association-couplings. But any one 
knowing me well, or knowing any one well, could say almost 
certainly what associations “canal”? would have—what thought 
it will evoke. And the same thing is true, to a less extent, of our 
actions. Ifa man hits Jack Johnson, the latter will probably hit 
back. Still more certain isit that no one will hit him unless drunk 
or insane or in some sort of very exceptional circumstances. If, 
on the other hand, somebody hits me, the outcome is less certain. 
It will depend to a greater extent on the result of reflection and 
judgment—perhaps partly on my estimate of the other fellow’s 
weight, age, training and science! Yet any one knowing me well, 
and perceiving the main conditions, could predict with fair 
approach to accuracy what I should do. Yet I am undoubtedly 
a conscious being. Some actions of conscious beings, then, are 
predictable, if we know the conditions. Indeed, in the mass, 
human action is calculable with precision—witness the various 
kinds of insurance. Why then deny consciousness to the Matter- 
horn, because all its actions are calculable and predictable ? The 
difference is one of degree, not kind. And indeed are all its 
actions predictable? The fact is, they are only hypothetically so. 
We say that they would be if we knew enough. But we might say 
the same of the actions of aman. The truth is, that if we say it 
of either we are arguing dangerously, from our ignorance and not 
from our knowledge. It is indeed as risky to say that we could 
predict the Matterhorn’s actions in toto, as to say that we cannot 
predict the man’s; for we are continually finding that matter 
does things which we did not formerly suspect—e.g. radio- 
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activity. Clearly, we cannot predict all the activities of the 
Matterhorn : many may depend on undiscovered properties. So 
it seems that even if some human actions, such as Newton’s dis- 
covery of gravitation and Milton’s Paradise Lost and Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy and Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, are strictly 
unpredictable, it still does not sufficiently differentiate us from 
the Matterhorn, which on its part also has its unpredictabilities. 

As to what parts of matter have separate spirits—where the 
Snowdon-spirit ends and the Moel Siabod spirit begins, and so 
on—we need not trouble much about that. This individualising 
of parts is a reasonable supposition, but it is not necessary to 
press it. Mr. Maurice Hewlett has seen the genius loci of a sunny 
woodland landscape translated into human idiom as an opulent 
Titianesque beauty (Lore of Proserpine), and Manfred sees or 
feels a spirit of the Alps ; but these are details. The only thing 
that matters is the ensoulment of the earth as a whole. No doubt 
its spirit-part is divided up somehow, correspondent to its material 
conformation, as our spirits are divided from each other. The 
division, however, is not a hermetic sealing off. The universe is 
continuous. Indeed its parts are inter-penetrative, for every 
particle influences every other particle—and a thing cannot act 
where itis not. Similarly, human beings are found to have modes 
of communication other than those hitherto recognised by 
orthodox science, and are somehow able to influence others 
without regard to distance. We seem to be connected with each 
other in the unseen, subliminal, spiritual region. Our separate- 
ness is illusory. So with individualisations of earth-features. 
They have individual aspects, both on the physical and spiritual 
side ; but they are part of the one earth and its one spirit, as 
we ourselves are. And that earth-spirit is part of the universe- 
spirit or God, as the human spirit is part of the earth-spirit. 

It is perhaps difficult, at first, to think of the earth as having 
a life and consciousness of its own, for we are located at little 
points, and do not see it whole, nor do we see from the inside. We 
are like an eye which looks at the body of which it forms a part, and 
finds it difficult to believe in auditory, tactile, olfactory experience ; 
more difficult still to conceive of pure thought, emotion, will. If 
the earth seems a dead lump, however, think of the human brain. 
It is a mere lump of whitish filaments, seen from outside. But its 
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inner experience is the rich and infinitely detailed life of a human 
being. So also may the inner experience of the earth be incom- 
parably richer than its outer appearance indicates to our external 
senses. Objectively, our brains are part of the earth : subjectively, 
we see in ourselves a part of what the earth sees in itself. 

In thinking of the earth as an organised being, we must guard 
against the error of the ancients who calledit ananimal. It is not 
an animal. It is a Being of a higher character than any animal, 
for it includes all animals and all human beings, comprising in its 
spirit all their spiritual activities, and having its own activities 
as well. We are to it, as our blood-corpuscles are to us ; and to 
think of the earth-spirit as being like our spirits would be equiva- 
lent to a blood-corpuscle thinking of its containing body as 
another corpuscle, only bigger. Whereas the truth is that a 
man has feelings and cognitions and purposes, and performs acts, 
which the corpuscles cannot in the least comprehend. (Somewhat 
similarly,a drop cannot have waves, or a small celestial body an 
atmosphere ; the lower cannot have what the higher has, nor can 
it understand it.) The corpuscle may know or believe that its 
conscience or intuition is a sort of leakage down to it, of the mind 
or will of its greater self (the voice of its God), and that in so far as 
it does its duty according to its lights it is assisting the purposes 
of that higher Being of which if forms a part ; and this faith is 
its highest wisdom. So with us. Human duty, done sincerely 
according to our lights, is furthering the purposes of the higher 
Being in whom we live and move. This faith is our highest wisdom 
concerning our relation to the earth-spirit. We see, then, that 
there is a good deal of sense in faith and intuition. They are 
rationally justified. By them we are dimly in touch with the 
over-soul on our inner side : not really dimly, for the connection 
is close and real, but dimly to our normal consciousness. The 
connection wa intellect is an external, round-about affair, 
necessary and useful, but different. We need to cultivate both. 
This is the essence of the philosophy of Bergson. There is more 
than one way of receiving truth. Science is apt to overlook the 
intuitional way. 

On this conscience-side or moral aspect, the Fechnerian 
idea is particularly fruitful and illuminating. The analogy 
of our own mind is once more the key—the mirror wherewith 
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to view the greater landscape, the village wherefrom to draw 
inferences about nations. In childhood, the world is, as James 
said, a big, blooming, buzzing confusion: sensations pour in 
quite unconnected ; the baby sees the moon, and stretches out an 
arm to grab it, thus learning that it is not grabable. It is only 
gradually that the child learns to associate sounds with sights ; 
to know what sounds indicate its mother’s presence or proximity, 
and what sounds its father’s. Gradually, individual experiences 
get linked upand harmonised. Then other disjointednesses arise. 
Foolish impulses war against better judgment and parents’ 
advice, and the youth’s mind is “ torn,” as we say, very aptly 
describing the feeling. Growing older and wiser, his mind be- 
comes more unified and consequently more calm. His powers 
are marshalled and directed consciously at a goal or goals. Way- 
ward impulses are reined in. We feel that poise and strength 
and wisdom are attained: never perfectly and ideally, but at 
least to a considerable degree, as compared with the earlier state. 

So with the earth-spirit. Being far greater than the human 
subsidiary spirits, it is longer in coming to maturity. Its elements 
are still largely at loggerheads with each other. The nations war 
against each other, and universal peace seems a long time in 
coming. But steadily, steadily works the earth-spirit, and the 
nations almost unconsciously—like somnambulists—carry out its 
will. Seeing that union is strength, they absorb neighbouring 
States, or amalgamate a turbulent group of rival States into a 
powerful German Empire. They are working, consciously or 
unconsciously, towards universal at-one-ment. Already a federa- 
tion of European States is talked of ; to-day an enthusiast’s 
dream, to-morrow a statesman’s practical politics. States which 
hold aloof will be automatically extinguished, as were lawless 
individual savages when tribes began to form. Union is the 
political watchword. Labour is combining throughout the 
world. East is learning from West, and West from East. China 
sends her students to Oxford, Cambridge, Jena, Harvard, and 
welcomes Western methods. India repays our civilising with 
the poems of Tagore. In trade, thousands of small businesses 
are unified in a few great combines, preparing for some sort of 
Socialism. Finance spreads its world-wide network. Science is 
becoming international. The frontiers are melting ; coalescence, 
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unity, harmony are being achieved. The earth-spirit is recon- 
ciling its warring elements. When it succeeds in the complete 
reconciliation ; when the era of universal peace and brotherhood 
shall dawn ; when it reaches its huge equivalent of the ripe, calm, 
contented wisdom of human age—ah, then will come a state of 
things which we can but dimly prefigure. But it willcome. The 
age of gold is in the future, not the past. It is our duty and 
our privilege to hasten the coming of this millennium. And even 
this is not the end. We cannot conceive the things that shall be. 
Eye hath not seen, or ear heard. Enough for us to know the 
tendency, and to trust ourselves to it, actively co-operating. 


Before beginning, and without an end, 

As space eternal, and as surety sure, 

Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure. 


This is its touch upon the blossomed rose, 
The fashion of its hand shaped lotus-leaves ; 
In dark soil and the silence of the seeds 
The robe of Spring it weaves. 


It maketh and unmaketh, mending all ; 

What it hath wrought is better than had been ; 
Slow grows the splendid pattern that it plans, 
Its wistful hands between. 


This is its work upon the things ye see: 

The unseen things are more ; men’s hearts and minds, 
The thoughts of peoples and their ways and wills, 
Those, too, the great Law binds.* 


Is it asked : “ Who is the Law-giver, and to what end is the Law?” 
The question is foolish. Parts cannot know wholes, and the 
whole does not want parts to be anything but what they obviously 
are. Each fits into its place, and can do useful work there. Let 
it keep to tasks “of a size with its capacity ”’—as a Kempis 
says—and leave the rest. ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 
J. ArtHur Hin 


* Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia. 


IMPERIAL UNITY 
A DOMINION POINT OF VIEW 


THE many excellent and statesmanlike articles on Imperial Unity 
which appear from time to time in the National Review and other 
serious periodicals are invariably written by men who, with all 
their world-wide experience of the Empire, are prone to treat this 
great problem mainly from the Homeland point of view. Your 
readers may therefore be interested in its presentation from an 
oversea aspect. 

What forcibly strikes your compatriot is the lack of Imperial 
perspective in the minds of the rank and file of this country. 

They seem so engrossed in Party differences as to fail al- 
together to appreciate the enormous possibilities of the Empire, 
and the urgent necessity for immediately consolidating those 
interests. It is this section who are defeating all the efforts of 
those who are striving for Union. Ignorance and old-time 
prejudices stand in the path of reform. ‘“‘ These little street- 
bred people,” as Kipling calls them, are so absorbed in the petty 
round of their narrow lives that they fall an easy prey to the 
specious arguments of the importer of foreign goods, the self- 
interested employer who fears anything which would tend 
to appreciate wages, and the political wire-puller who cares 
for nothing but vote-catching. The industrial unrest, the pre- 
vailing state of chaos, the limited outlook of the average man as 
to the aims of Imperialists, and the lack of confidence on the part 
of the speakers and candidates, all tend to focus attention on 
immediate surroundings, to the exclusion of Imperial matters. 
These are weighty factors in the scale against true National 
interests. Something must be speedily done to alter this 
dangerous state of affairs, or the great ideal of Union will never 
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materialise. Everything in nature is subject to the same law, 
nothing remains stationary : it must either increase or decrease, 
expand or contract, rise or fall. Nations are not immune from 
this inexorable law. Great Britain has assuredly reached the 
zenith of her power as a National Unit ; she must now choose 
between a gradual decline towards a lower sphere among nations, 
or aggressively prosecute a policy which must inevitably lead to 
expansion and greater world power—as part of a stupendous 
Imperial whole. 

Oversea compatriots have set the example as to the way this 
country can progress towards unity by making substantial busi- 
ness concessions to Home traders. This has been achieved 
through the power of a tariff, and through that power only. By 
that channel inter-National and inter-Empire negotiations are 
alone possible. The introduction of that policy led to a sub- 
stantial advance in the trade of this country with the Dominions. 
Surely a similar preference at this end could not fail to secure 
reciprocal advantages. 

The danger to the Homeland lies in delay. Even the most 
casual observer must be aware of the enormous strides which are 
being made both by Germany and the United States. It is the 
general opinion that neither of these nations has reached the limits 
of their greatness industrially, commercially, or territorially, yet 
both have far outstripped this country in trade in recent years, 
though substantially handicapped by having no colonial posses- 
sions such as Great Britain enjoys, advantages which have levelled 
up the foreign trade out of which she has been elbowed. Another 
nation with even greater possibilities is Russia. That Empire 
is now determined to take its place among the nations of the 
world, energetically to develop her vast resources, and when she 
puts up her business sign other nations cannot fail to feel the 
effects of her aggressive competition. France and Germany have 
already conceded special trade terms to Canada, treating with 
them as apart from the British Empire. Other nations are pre- 
pared to conclude trade treaties with the Dominions as soon as 
these latter realise that it is hopeless to expect the Home Govern- 
ment to bring this country into line with nations with a bargain- 
ing power. Existing bonds must become weakened on existing 
lines, whereas a policy should be inaugurated which should in- 
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dissolubly strengthen those bonds if the Empire is to become a real 
force and not merely a sentimental abstraction. I wonder how 
many of your readers consider what would happen if one ofthe 
Dominions seceded? It would not merely mean the shattering 
of a great ideal, the dissipating of dynamic forces, but the 
irrevocable step towards the disruption of the Empire. Realise 
then the position occupied by the Motherland. It may be likened 
to a beleaguered army cut off from its commissariat. 

The inhabitants of these islands would have to struggle on 
single-handed against the growing powers of nations backed with 
great self-contained territories and rapidly increasing populations. 
Who is there who is a patriot who can view this position with 
equanimity ? The consummation of the Union would establish 
for all time the pre-eminence of the British race. No other nation 
possesses the essentials of national life to the same extent, yet 
this great and glorious heritage with its marvellous possibilities 
of future expansion is in danger of being ruthlessly dissipated 
by the slavish adherence of the present administration to the 
antiquated principles of Cobdenism ; principles laid down nearly 
seventy years ago when Germany was a “‘ geographical expression,’ 
the United States consisted of only a few provinces along the 
Atlantic coast, Russia was sleeping almost as profoundly as 
China or Japan, and the Dominions were still regarded as un- 
desirable appendages. These were the days when steamships 
were rarer than aeroplanes are now, and trains were far less 
common than motor-cars. Surely no thinking person, even 
amongst those who believed that Cobden was right in his own 
generation, can fail to be struck by the enormous changes in the 
state of the world since his day. Then the Empire was regarded 
as an expensive luxury, now it has become a necessity of our 
national being, an outlet for our trade, for our surplus population, 
and a source of supply of foodstuffs and raw material for the 
inhabitants of these islands. This country is governed, sad to 
relate, by a coalition of her worst enemies, men who see nothing 
beyond the interests of the moment : robbing a church, threaten- 
ing the existence of Ulster Loyalists. At the next election the 
people must choose between sacrificing either the Coalition or 
the Empire. One or other must go. The unsympathetic attitude 
of the present Government towards Imperial policy is inexplicable 
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to oversea minds. The open disregard of the terms of the Naval 
agreement of 1909, combined with hostility on other issues, has 
left a deep impression on the minds of the leading men in the 
Dominions. Their Ministers have clearly indicated this view in 
their own parliaments. It is evident that they consider that no 
reliance can be placed on any agreement entered into with a 
Home Minister or his Government. The Party responsible for 
this lack of confidence is doing irreparable harm to Imperial good- 
fellowship, yet they profess to believe that the solidarity of the 
Empire can be maintained throughout the ages on the very senti- 
ment which their actions and lack of Imperial outlook are destroy- 
ing. Let us consider what this sentiment means. 

In the Dominions, I am bound to say, patriotism is a real 
force. It is of a stronger type than in England. Empire Day 
is kept with a fervour unknown in these islands ; the Union Jack 
symbolises for us Power, Liberty ; but we fully realise that a 
Union to be imperishable must rest on something more than 
sentiment. To take a small example: how many people would 
pay 1 per cent. more for an article because it was made within 
the Empire, if they could obtain an article of equal value made 
in a foreign country? No. If we wish for strength we must 
establish a concrete basis, there must be a business arrangement 
between the various Imperial units. The production and dis- 
tribution of British goods must be concentrated in British hands, 
and the electors in this country must realise that the trade routes 
are the only royal roads to true peace and unity. In the present 
fierce competition between the nations no other course is com- 
patible with safety. The present policy of sharing our inheritance 
with the foreigner is criminal folly. I may seem to labour an 
admitted point, but I want to emphasise this weakness which 
exists in the heart of the Empire, and only there. The Mother 
Country is behind her children and it is for her to advance 
along the line of practical common sense and to give some proof 
of understanding the needs of the Empire before she is in a 
position to join in an Imperial Conference. When will she rouse 
herself from the hypnotic trance into which she has been thrown 
by her advisers ? 

From the point of view of the oversea observer the outlook 
is ominously dark. There is conclusive evidence of the bank- 
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ruptey of British statecraft. Bloodshed seems inevitable in 
Ireland unless the people of the United Kingdom rise to their 
responsibilities. Few public men abroad understand the extra- 
ordinary attitude taken up by the Coalition on this vital issue. 
It is clear to every looker-on that they are afraid to face the 
tribunal which returned them as a collection of fortuitous atoms 
in 1910. They were not one party united by a common principle 
then, and they are only held together now by a common desire 
to avoid the verdict of those whom they have betrayed. Each 
faction has entered into an unholy and unrighteous compact, 
and since honour is stronger amongst thieves than amongst 
honest men, the Coalition is invincible in the House of Commons, 
while growing more discredited among their erstwhile supporters. 
This is a humiliating position for the Party which professes to 
represent the people. Onlookers plainly realise that the Home 
Rule question never appeared on the Radical programme until 
that Party was dependent on the Nationalist vote. Then their 
zeal for its settlement became positively feverish. Admittedly 
it is one which has been the curse of Home politics for more 
than thirty years ; but there are two sides to it. The Nationalists 
have made scenes in the House and have countenanced moon- 
light outrages on helpless cattle or isolated loyalists ; but Ulster 
is in grim earnest on her side. Her men have not entrenched 
themselves as they have done at great personal sacrifice, to repeat 
the performance in a few years time. They are determined 
to settle this threatened peril once and for all, and that is now. 
They believe that future freedom would not be too dearly bought 
at the cost of a few hundred lives; and they know that such 
an outrage would shock the national conscience into driving 
from office the men who were ready to surrender the rights and 
liberties of a loyal people in order to save their own political 
skins. Unfortunately few here appreciate the disturbing effect 
of this crisis on the Dominions. Feelings of religious antagonism 
long since buried are being revived by events in these 
islands. Most truly are drastic measures necessary before a 
move can be made towards Imperial Unity. The principles of 
a Bill for the separate governing of Ireland must dovetail into 
similar measures for the rest of the United Kingdom. A two 
Chamber system which involves Viceroys and elaborate machinery 
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is far too costly ; something far less ambitious must be tried in 
the way of local National Assemblies on a single Chamber basis 
endowed with sufficient power to meet all local requirements, 
It would then be possible to have two for Ireland, one each for 
Scotland and Wales, and at least two, if not more, for England. 
These National Assemblies would affect the consolidation of the 
present multiplicity of existing local government bodies, thereby 
materially cheapening cost of administration and perfecting 
the same. The suspension of the constitution is another question 
which vitally affects oversea interests. Democratic opinion 
in the Dominions rebels against the insecurity of a regime which 
is far less stable than an avowed single Chamber government. 
In this instance the power is concentrated in the Cabinet, which 
in its turn depends on the Nationalist leader for support. The 
result is chaos : Ireland on the brink of civil war, industry para- 
lysed, and labour in revolt. The abolition of the veto has deprived 
the people of any chance to intervene unless the Government 
condescend to consult them. A strong Second Chamber is as 
necessary to a democracy as is a Lower House in close touch 
with the electors. To the observer from oversea, it seems that 
the ideal would be a Senate of about three hundred members. 
The present Peers would form an electoral college with power 
to choose one hundred of their members for the Senate. The 
House of Commons would elect a similar number, and the 
remaining third would be sent up by the National Assemblies. 
As regards the Empire : a revision of the existing fiscal laws is a 
prime necessity. Delegates to the next Imperial Conference 
must possess full powers to negotiate a business treaty which 
will link the great Dominions and these islands more closely 
together ; but it is futile to hold another Conference until the 
people of this country are prepared so to empower their delegates. 
They must recognise the generosity of the trade preference given 
to them by the Dominions, and be willing to respond with similar 
preferential treatment for Dominion goods entering British ports. 
The basis of negotiation at the next Conference will rest on 
Defence, Trade, and Finance. There are, of course, other issues 
awaiting discussion and settlement ; but these three are of para- 
mount importance. The question of Defence opens a wide field. 
Overseas delegates will insist on a comprehensive policy whereby 
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each national unit shall provide adequate defence in regard to 
land and sea forces. The question of trade embraces a variety 
of interests, yet it is not too difficult for amicable solution. Each 
unit must retain its right to impose any duties which its legislature 
may consider necessary against its co-units and the outside world, 
so as to conserve and protect its National Industries at not less 
than the existing high level dealing to its workers subject to a 
surtax on the foreigner or a rebate to the co-units. The loose 
talk of Free Trade within the Empire is only indulged in by those 
wholly unacquainted with the conditions over sea, and the senti- 
ments of the working classes in these countries. The duty imposed 
on the foreign manufactured article must be sufficiently sub- 
stantial to ensure the greatest possible flow of British goods 
along British routes. It is the accentuation of this policy alone 
which can ensure the development of manufactures at home, 
and the increased production of foodstufis and raw materials in 
the Dominions. This concentration of trade means more than 
meets the eye of the ordinary looker-on. The rapidly increasing 
population of the Dominions, reaching within the next twenty 
years to 50,000,000 at least, would make a 90 per cent. call on 
Home producers. The demand in return from Home consumers, 
the purchasing power of which owing to protected markets 
would have increased at least 100 per cent., for oversea produce 
would so stimulate production as to enable this country to obtain 
the greater part of its foodstuffs and raw material from within 
the British Empire. Finance offers vast potential possibilities 
for still further cementing the Union. One issue of great im- 
portance is the consolidation of Dominion loans and their guarantee 
either by the Dominions collectively, or by the Home Government. 
The establishment of an Imperial Development Fund is a vital 
point in any scheme of union. Large sums should be available 
to subsidise transport, to open up fields of production, to extend 
the markets for British goods, and to push British commercial 
interests generally. Such a policy would revitalise our trade 
in every quarter of the globe, absorb British capital in British 
enterprise, and accentuate the demand on local labour supplies. 
Personally I have no belief in any scheme of Imperial federation 
which entails a perennial constitution with direct representation 


of the Dominions in the Parliament at Westminster. Such a 
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privilege would carry with it the penalty of being taxed and the 
irrevocable acceptance of the majority vote. It would, more- 
over, be almost impossible to reach a basis of equitable repre- 
sentation. J am convinced that my fellow countrymen overseas 
desire to be left alone to work out their national salvation on 
their own lines. They have enjoyed independence so long that 
no inducement can be offered which would tempt them to agree 
to any scheme which might limit their freedom. It is not sufli- 
ciently realised over here that each of the Dominions has developed 
a distinct personality due partly to a mixture of races, partly to 
the effect of climate in such varying regions as Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. It is true that there is a 
strong bond of comradeship uniting them, but the fact of their 
different characteristics remains. Too rigid a system might 
destroy the mutual national affection which a more elastic partner- 
ship would preserve and increase. My own suggestion, which 
I offer for what it is worth, is that a treaty should be drawn up 
to promote and safeguard inter-Imperial interests, and that it 
should be subject to periodical revision. Such an agreement 
might be called “‘ The Treaty of the British.” It should establish 
as sole machinery a High Court consisting of say fifty members, 
representing the Sovereign, the Ministry and Opposition in the 
United Kingdom, and the Overseas Dominions. Such a High 
Court would guard treaty rights end advise on all Imperial matters, 
leaving each individual nation full liberty for local development. 

May I sum up by once more repeating that the Dominions 
have proved their desire for closer unity, their recognition that 
they were bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh, not only by 
generous trade preferences, but by pouring out their best blood 
on British battlefields in a war which was not of their making 
and which could bring them no profit. It is over here that 
public opinion must be speeded up. It is eleven years since 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Empire’s most sagacious, far-seeing 
and disinterested statesman and patriot gave up place and power 
to preach the Unity of the British Empire. His great conception 
is still unborn. How long will statecraft here remain unmoved 
to the sacred duties which it owes to the posterity of the British 
Race? 


I. W. RayMonpD 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Yue Canadian Parliament rose at the end of June after a Session 
of 103 working days, having added many important measures 
to the Statute-book in spite of the inexcusable use made by the 
remnant of the old Liberal Party of its accidental majority in 
the second, or rather, Secondary Chamber. How the Liberals 
have been successful in throwing sand into the legislative and 
administrative machinery, thereby postponing measures of national 
and Imperial importance, has already been dealt with in these 
notes, and the penalty they are likely to pay for their utterly 
unscrupulous partisanship has also been indicated. The tone of 
Parliamentary procedure has been fatally lowered by the last 
act during the past Session of an Opposition which has degenerated 
into a mere Obstruction. The act in question—the deliberate 
and dishonourable evasion of an arrangement with the Borden 
Government, the advantages of which the Liberal Party leaders 
had already secured—was fully exposed last month. It is a 
curious fact that the so-called “ Progressives,” both in Canada 
and in the Mother Country, now consider themselves entitled 
to ignore popular opinion and to do evil that some Party good 
may follow. The promissory notes of Liberalism on either side 
of the Atlantic have been so often dishonoured of late years 
the electorate now regards them as merely so much paper 
that has been spoilt for the most ignoble usages. Never has 
the Jesuitical maxim, that the end justifies the means, been 


more shamelessly exploited than by Mr. Asquith and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. 
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During the Session, two measures of Imperial import were 
placed on the Statute-book. The one gave effect in Canada to 
the project of uniform naturalisation throughout the Empire, 
and is a step towards giving a constant meaning to the words 
eiwvis Britannicus sum. The other empowered the Governor-in- 
Council to prohibit the export of petroleum at any time should it 
prove advisable to do so. The idea is to preserve Canadian oil 
resources—the Calgary oil discoveries are proof positive of the 
reality of this natural asset—for the benefit of the Navy in an 
emergency. As these measures were not opposed in the Senate, 
we are led to the comfortable belief that there are traces of 
Imperialism in the mentality of the machine-made Liberal Senator. 
In point of fact, as I have always asserted, the average Liberal 
elector in Canada is a strong Imperialist ; indeed, he would 
probably offer better terms than the average Conservative in order 
to get the advantage of a mutually beneficial treaty of preference 
with the Mother Country. There were no stronger supporters of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s constructive policy than the “ Grits ” in 1903 
and 1908, when I was touring in Canada, and I can find no reason 
whatever to believe that the rank and file of Liberalism in the 
constituencies are of a different way of thinking to-day. Un- 
fortunately, they are not really represented in Parliament ; the 
old Parliamentary hands who survived the debacle of 1911 have 
long since lost touch with the electorate, as the next General 
Election should prove beyond a shadow of doubt. 

The sorrow felt throughout the Dominions at the death of 
Mr. Chamberlain will, I have no doubt, form a subject of the 
Editorial notes in this issue of a review which has never wavered 
in its support of Chamberlainism against Cobdenism. But let me 
point out certain facts bearing on his influence in all parts of the 
Great Dominion. Not only was he looked upon there, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, as the greatest of Englishmen since Chatham 
(Disraeli has never been understood by Canadian publicists), 
but he was always and everywhere accepted as a kind of honorary 
Canadian. He was the first English statesman whose words had 
wings to carry them across an ocean and a continent to the most 
remote and inaccessible settlements of the Furthest West—in 
1903, for example, the men of the Eastern Provinces and the men 
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of the Prairie Region and the sea of Mountains beyond, all had 
his great speeches by heart. It was, and is, one of the proudest 
boasts of all sorts and conditions of Canadians that the details 
of his great doctrine of Imperial Preference were derived from 
his consultations with leading Canadian statesmen of either 
Party. Though dead he still speaketh; the memory of his 
character and career is, in Canada, as in the other Dominions, 
the greatest centripetal force of this transition age of an Empire in 
becoming. 

The financial legislation carried during the past Session, to 
resume my summary of the business done, had a vital bearing 
on the vast scheme of national development which was begun by 
Sir John Macdonald (who saw that the agricultural West must be 
made the chief market of the manufacturing East, if confederacy 
was to pay its way), and continued by Mr. Sifton and other 
members of the Laurier Administration of 1896—if Mr. Sifton did 
not “‘ discover ” the West, he recovered it by means of his timely 
‘Immigration Policy’. There has not been, there can never be, 
any discontinuity in the great work of bringing in population and 
immigrant capital. This party comes into power, that goes out ; 
statesmen come and statesmen go; the task of developing 
Canadian resources, of putting the Western wing of the British 
Empire on a business footing, must proceed without let or 
hindrance. And it is the duty of every British Imperialist to 
take an intelligent interest in this process and never to fall into 
that subtle and dangerous snobism which refuses to see that fiscal 
policy is the basis of all the statesmanship of a new country, or an 
old country that renews its strength. 

One of the strongest of all the unifying forces in the British 
Empire is unquestionably the mutual advantage derived from 

sritish investments in the Dominions. The fact that the British 

investor can provide the cheapest pound of gold, just as the 
Canadian farmer can produce the cheapest bushel of wheat, is the 
chief collateral security for the maintenance of the Empire in its 
present form. The geographical distribution of British capital 
invested within the limits of the British Empire has been given as 
follows in The Financier for Empire Day : 
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£ 
Canada and Newfoundland . : : , ; 514,870,000 
India and Ceylon . , . ; : 378,776,900 
South Africa ; ; : ‘ : : ; 370,192,000 
Australia . : ; ; ; ; ‘ F 332,112,000 
New Zealand . ; : : ; , : 84,334,000 
West Africa : : ‘ : ‘ p 37,305,000 
Straits Settlements. : . : ‘ ‘ 27,293,000 
British North Borneo : * ‘ : ; 5,820,000 
Hong-Kong ; : ; . ; ‘ 2,104,000 
Other Colonies . : , ; ; d , 26,189,000 


1,779,995,000 
Out of a total investment abroad of . ‘ ‘ 3,700,000,000 


It is satisfactory to learn from the same authority that the trend 
of British investment is in the direction of practical Imperialism ; 
that is to say, every year a larger proportion of the annual 
efflux of British capital goes to lands under the British Flag. 
Indeed, in 1913, for the first time in the financial history of the 
Mother Country, the total amount provided for the development 
of the external empire exceeded that supplied to all foreign countries, 
the figures being nearly £99,000,000 as against £98,000,000. The 
balance is naturally inclining that way—the change will work with 
accelerated momentum—owing to the unquestionable fact that in- 
vestments in British Dominions, colonies, and places are, generally 
speaking, not only more profitable, but more secure. Canada, for 
example, is a better field for the settlement of emigrant capital 
than Latin America, vexed by revolutions and frequent finance- 
quakes, or the United States, which have yet to pay the penalty 
imposed on every jerry-built civilisation sooner or later. 

Only one of last Session’s financial measures was regarded, 
with some justification, as contentious business. That was the Bill 
introduced by the Minister of Finance to reimburse the depositors 
in the Farmers’ Bank which received its charter in 1906 and sus- 
pended payment in 1910. A Royal Commission appointed by the 
Borden Administration found that the failure had been caused by 
reckless and fraudulent management, and that the late Minister of 
Finance, Mr. W. 8. Fielding, ought to have investigated certain 
statements made by business men of good standing, to the effect 
that the demand for a charter was based upon a false declaration 
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of fact. The Government argued that Mr. Fielding had been 
guilty of neglect and that a moral obligation rested upon the 
Dominion to reimburse the deceived depositors. The Senatorial 
opposition gave the Bill the “six months hoist,” and the poor 
farmers will not get back their lost money yet awhile. 

In essential matters the Opposition, though protesting, as 
becomes politicians who do lip-service to the great Liberal 
principle of retrenchment, did not dare to end or even mend the 
Government measures. The Borden Administration not only 
inherited very heavy obligations incurred by their Liberal prede- 
cessors in office but were also handicapped last year by a long 
period of financial stringency. The latter factor induced the Prime 
Minister and his associates to provide for an unusually generous 
expenditure of public money on development work of various 
kinds, and the effects of this policy was beneficially felt both in 
the money market and in the labour market. 

Of all the Session’s measures, however, the most important 
was that guaranteeing bonds of the Canadian Northern to the 
value of about £9,000,000. Had this not been done, the Canadian 
Northern transcontinental project must have collapsed, when 
within sight of completion, and a great number of financial and 
industrial enterprises in Canada and outside must have been 
wrecked. It was impossible even to contemplate the results of 
such a catastrophe, and the guarantee had to go through, the only 
question being that of terms. The terms actually arranged mark 
the end of the “ Something-for-nothing ” system of subsidising 
railway undertakings in Canada, and practically make the State 
absolute owner of some £8,000,000 of Canadian Northern Stock. 
There is now every hope that the C. N. R. transcontinental system 
can be completed without difficulty. The Government were also 
called upon to guarantee a further issue of Grand Trunk Pacific 
bonds up to £3,200,000 (about) and then, again, an agreement 
was made which gives the Government something for something. 
This Bill passed both Houses unopposed. The present Minister 


of Finance has dealt with these serious emergencies in very 
able fashion, and has earned the gratitude not only of all his 
compatriots, but also of the British investor, that strong and 
silent Imperialist. 


K. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


NAVAL DEFENCE 


MEMORANDUM BY THE MINISTER FOR DEFENCE OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
April 13, 1914 

Ir the reports to hand of Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech on the naval estimates are 

correct, it is obviously one of great importance, and suggests the necessity for reviewing 

the whole Imperial naval position, at least so far as the Pacific is concerned. Briefly 

put, Mr. Churchill’s statement, inter alia, involves a declaration : 


(1) That a battle cruiser is not a necessary part of a Fleet Unit provided by the 
Dominions ; and 

(2) That the presence of such vessels in the Pacific is not necessary to British 
interests. 


This indicates so startling a change from the opinion and policy in conformity with 
which Australia has addressed herself to the question of naval defence, that it is desirable 
to recall the circumstances in which her present naval defence scheme was adopted. 
That scheme was the outcome of the 1909 Conference, and its basis was a memorandum 
prepared by, and therefore presumably expressing the views of, the Admiralty. This 
latter factor is so important that it is pertinent to reproduce the following extracts 
from the memorandum itself : 


“If the problem of Imperial naval defence were considered merely as a problem 
of naval strategy it would be found that the greatest output of strength for a given 
expenditure is obtained by the maintenance of asingle Navy with the concomitant 
unity of training and unity of command. In furtherance then of the simple strate- 
gical ideal, the maximum of power would be gained if all parts of the Empire con- 
tributed, according to their needs and resources, to the maintenance of the British 
Navy. It has, however, long been recognised that, in defining the conditions 
under which the Naval Forces of the Empire should be developed, other considera- 
tions than those of strategy alone must be taken into account.” 

And: 

“In the opinion of the Admiralty, a Dominion Government desirous of creating 
a Navy should aim at forming a distinct Fleet Unit ; and the smallest unit is one 
which, while manageable in time of peace, is capable of being used in its component 
parts in time of war. . . . Unless a Naval Force, whatever its size, complies with 
this condition, it can never take its proper place in the organisation of an Imperial 
Navy distributed over the whole area of British interests.” 
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* The Fleet Unit to be aimed at should, therefore, in the opinion of the Admiralty, 
consist at least of the following : 


One Armoured Cruiser (new ‘ Indomitable ’ Class which is of the ‘ Dreadnought 
type). 

Three Unarmoured Cruisers (* Bristol ’ type). 

Six Destroyers. 

Three Submarines ; 

With the necessary auxiliaries, such as Depot and Store Ships, &c., which are not 
here specified. 

Such a Fleet Unit would be capable of action not only in the defence of coasts, 
but also of the trade routes, and would be sufficiently powerful to deal with small 
hostile squadrons, should such ever attempt to act in its waters.” 

“ As the Armoured Cruiser is the essential part of the Fleet Unit it is important 
that an ‘ Indomitable ’ of the ‘ Dreadnought ’ type should be the first vessel to be 
built in commencing the formation of a Fleet Unit.” 


As a result of the discussion at the Conference, it was decided, subject to approval 
being obtained from the Commonwealth Parliament, that Australia should accept the 
responsibility of creating and maintaining a separate Fleet Unit as proposed by the 
Admiralty, and that “the Australian Flect Unit should form part of the Eastern Fleet 
of the Empire to be composed of similar units of the Royal Navy, to be known as the 
China and the East Indies Units respectively, and the Australian Unit.” 

It was further decided that the New Zealand battle cruiser should form the flagship 
of the China Unit, and as a result of an agreement with the New Zealand Premier, it 
was arranged that portion of that unit, including the battle cruiser, should be stationed 
periodically in New Zealand waters. 

From the quotations above, it is clear that in 1909 the Admiralty were of opinion 
that Australia’s effort should be directed to the creation of a complete unit, which 
should be self-contained, and of which the battle cruiser was regarded as the essential 
part. It is further clear that, in the judgment of the Admiralty, at least three such 
battle cruisers were necessary for the protection of Imperial interests in the Pacific. 

This view was indorsed by Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson in 1911. That officer 
was sclected by the Admiralty in response to Australia’s request for expert advice 
regarding her naval efforts, in the same way that Lord Kitchener had been asked to 
advise on military preparation. Admiral Henderson not only accepted the policy of 
the ‘‘ complete unit ’’ with its central battle cruiser, but he put forward a programme 
which included the building of seven more of these vessels, and proposed an expenditure 
of very considerable sums upon dockyard and other facilities for meeting their needs. 
In the same year in which Admiral Henderson so recommended there was held another 
Conference in London, and the records disclose the fact that the Admiralty was then 
fully in accord with the policy it had approved in 1909, and the continuation and ex- 
tension of which had been recommended by Admiral Henderson. 

Judging, however, from Mr. Winston Churchill’s statement, the Admiralty has 
abandoned the view adopted in 1909 and indorsed in 1911, and now regards the battle 
cruiser as quite unnecessary, either in the composition of a Fleet Unit or as an adjunct 
to British naval strength in the Pacific. The prime justification which Mr. Churchill 
appears to have advanced for the Admiralty’s present view is the existence of the 
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Japanese Alliance. But that Alliance existed in 1909 and also in 1911, and though its 


bearing upon the disposition of British vessels is obvious, it is difficult to see how it in 
any way disposes of the arguments advanced in the Admiralty memorandum above 
quoted, as to the necessity of establishing that complete unit upon which it then laid 
so much stress. The necessity for creating a unit which, “ while manageable in time 
of peace, is capable of being used in its component parts in time of war ” and of which 
an armoured cruiser is “an essential part,” is quite unaffected by the existence or 
otherwise of international alliances. It may be that the international naval situation, 
as it has developed since 1909, demands greater concentration in the North Sea than 
was previously necessary. But this would be a reason for regret that the needs of 
Imperial naval defence in the outer seas could not be met, not that those needs should 
be regarded as non-existent. It is impossible, therefore, to resist a fecling of dis- 
appointment that the action taken upon Admiralty advice and with Admiralty con- 
currence in 1909 is now stated by that same authority to be based upon entirely wrong 
premises. 


But whatever may have prompted this change of view, if is necessary to emphasise 


those of strategy alone, must be taken into account.” This is perfectly true. It 
cannot be denied that, quite apart from its immediate value as an addition to the naval 
strength of the Empire, the Australian Fleet has enabled Australia to commence the 
training of the officers and men, and the formation of an organisation, on land as well 
as on sea, for that greater fleet which, it may be predicted, will come with succeeding 
years. Recruiting has proceeded in Australia to an extent exceeding expectations, 
but it is quite certain that it would not have proceeded with the same rapidity if the 
vessels, in which the men were to serve, had been detailed for duty at the other side of 
the world. Again, the adoption of the present policy has done muc!: to stimulate a 
healthy naval sentiment and a national and Imperial consciousness in Australia, the 
advantage of which cannot be expressed in words. The potential value of these con- 
comitants of the Royal Australian Navy was fully recognised at the Conference of 1909, 
and is now specifically re-affirmed by Mr. Churchill in the speech under review. In 
view of these circumstances Australia is entitled to request from Mr. Churchill a state- 
ment reconciling the Admiralty advice in 1909, that a Dominion desirous of creating 
a Navy should aim at forming a distinct Fleet Unit, with his recent statement. 

It is entirely satisfactory to Australians that Mr. Churchill can speak so confidently 
as to the continuance of the Alliance between Great Britain and Japan. Australians 
will join most heartily in the hope that the good understanding with that country will 
continue indefinitely. At the same time it is difficult to accept the existence of that 
Alliance as a reason for the departure from the naval policy which Australia has adopted. 

P 


The Alliance covers the next few years. Australia’s efforts to create a Flect are the 


outcome of a very natural desire to be possessed of t 


1¢ means of protecting herself and 
assisting in the protection of Imperial interests in the Southern seas for all time. The 
pages of history are strewn with the wreckage of fruitless alliances. In any case the 
present Alliance may not be renewed after its termination, and it is vital therefore, to 
British interests in the Pacific, that an effective nucleus should be created immediately to 
meet any possible contingencies that may arise in the future. If Australia is to wait until 


an emergency is actually upon her, before addressing herself to the creation of such a 
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nucleus, the opportunity will have gone. But quite apart from the outcome of the 
Japanese Alliance, it is conceivable that other contingencies may present themselves 
and render it extremely desirable that in such an event Australia should not be entirely 
unprepared. This preparation cannot, I repeat, be carried on if the more important 
vessels of the Australian Fleet are detailed for duty outside Australian waters, such 
preparation covering both the training of men for service afloat and dockyard and 
other shore establishments. 

There is another aspect of the problem that cannot be ignored now that the matter 
has become one for public discussion. Whether the agreement of 1909 was sound or 
not, it is obvious that it was an agreement—an agreement arrived at between Australia 
and other Dominions and Great Britain. As a result of this agreement the Common- 
wealth committed itself to the creation and maintenance of a Fleet Unit on the under- 
standing, and in the belief that Great Britain would place two similar units in the 

-acific, the three units representing a joint force capable of co-operating in the effective 

protection of British interests in these waters. Australia having entered into that 
agreement discharged its obligation in the anticipation that effect would be given to 
other portions of that agreement. 

For reasons which no doubt the Admiralty regard as sound, that arrangement has 
been departed from, first by the transfer of the New Zealand to Europe, and next by 
the failure of Great Britain to provide the third similar vessel for service in the Pacific. 
Even if it be admitted that this modilication is warranted by changing international 
factors, it is a matter for regret that Australia was not made aware of the modification, 
when it first called for consideration, rather than after it became an accomplished fact. 

Mr. Churchill’s declaration of the present attitude of the Admiralty, both as regards 
the naval efforts of the Dominions and as to its intention in respect of the 1909 agree- 
ment, throws upon Australia the responsibility of most minutely analysing the several 
considerations upon which its naval policy is founded. That policy was designed to 
provide an Australian Fleet, charged primarily with the duty of aiding in the protection 
of British interests in the Pacific, and relieving the Royal Navy of the exclusive task 
previously undertaken by it in thése waters. 

In stating the position in this way it is not to be inferred that the operations of the 
Australian Fleet were to be limited exclusively, and in all circumstances, to Australian 
waters. It was the Imperial aspect of the Australian naval scheme which commended 
itself to a considerable section of the Australian people who had previously favoured 
the contribution policy. Mr. Churchill in effect destroys the idea of a joint Imperial 
Fleet, of which the Royal Australian Navy was to be a part, working for common ends 
and discharging a common Imperial responsibility, and renders the Royal Australian 
Navy an isolated force, the very circumstance which Mr. Churchill himself condemns. 
It is inconceivable that Australia, should the occasion arise, will take a narrower Imperial 
view regarding her naval resources than she did with her military organisation. Indeed, 
the agreements made in 1909 and 1911 provide expressly for the use of Australian 
vessels for general Imperial purposes in time of war or other emergency, and the arrange- 
ments for co-operation with, and if necessary control by, the Admiralty in these cireum- 
stances have recently been completed. But the central idea was unquestionably that 
of an Australian section of the Imperial Fleet—a section built by Australia, manned by 
Australians, interchangeable with, and capable of being harmoniously merged in the 
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Royal Navy, yet which in normal times would, and until its Government otherwise 
decided, be based upon Australian ports and consequently more immediately responsible 
for British interests in Australian waters. Itrepresents a policy, the direct opposite of 
that of contribution” which immediately precededit. Mr. Churchill’s speech, however, 
suggests a reversion to the discarded policy of “ contribution.” He makes no proposal 
in this regard, it is true, but with unmistakable emphasis he affirms the desirability of 
Australian ships being detailed for duty in Home waters, or as a less drastic change, 
that they should form part of an Imperial Squadron presumably for service anywhere. 
In other words, we are asked to revert to the abandoned policy of “ contribution,” the 
only difference being in the form that contribution is to take. Although the Admiralty 
has apparently changed its views on this point in the five years intervening between 
1909 and 1914, there is nothing to suggest a corresponding change in Australian public 
opinion. Ifthere has been a change it has been in the direction of the people of Australia 
becoming more united and more resolute in their attachment to the policy adopted 
five years ago. If this view is correct, and I hold it without any qualification, it is 
impossible that Mr. Churchill’s proposal for the despatch of Australia’s battle cruiser 
to Home waters will be entertained. Indeed, it is a safe prediction that neither of the 
great political parties will, in existing circumstances, approve of such a vital departure 
from Australia’s existing naval policy. 

For the same reason the suggested Imperial Squadron would appear to be premature, 
even if its ultimate efficacy is established. That such a squadron may discharge 
highly useful purposes later on, and that in the course of time Australia may be able 
to detail certain of its ships for service therewith, would appear to be quite a reasonable 
anticipation. But Australia’s first duty is to place its fleet and the associated organisa- 
tion upon a thoroughly sound foundation. Not until this has been accomplished is the 
suggested Imperial Squadron likely to appeal with any great force to Australian senti- 
ment, nor, indeed, is its utility in the Southern Pacific calculated to be very great before 
the Royal Australian Navy is placed on a sound foundation. 

The number of vessels in the Australian Fleet is not to-day more than sufficient, if 
indeed sufficient, to provide experience for the creation of that organisation without 
which, in time of war, a Fleet would be worse than useless. This has a practical bearing 
on the efficiency of a British Fleet despatched to the Pacific in time of emergency, a 
contingency evidently present to Mr. Churchill’s mind. The first Lord of the Admiralty 
contemplates the despatch to the Pacific of capital ships when the necessity arises. It 
is open to question whether it is desirable in the interests of the Empire to rely on the 
ability of the Admiralty to send to a sphere of danger, at least four or five weeks distant 
from Europe, a powerful Fleet in time to meet any emergency that may arise. In any 
case, however, the Australian naval scheme provides an essential organisation and 
nucleus for such a Fleet. Naval bases cannot be kept up to an adequate state of efficiency 
unless they are continually used by every type of vessel for which they are intended, 
and this applies also to the training of officers and men. 

But even if it is taken for granted that the retention in time of peace of Australian 


ships in Pacific waters is to be maintained, another and equally important question is 
raised by Mr. Churchill’s utterance. This is as to the type of ship Australia ought to 
build. According to the First Lord of the Admiralty, battle cruisers are wasted in 
the Pacific. If this is so, then it will be necessary to revise the Henderson programme 
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to the extent at least of substituting other vessels for the battle cruisers for which the 
programme makes provision. For the logical deduction from Mr. Churchill’s speech is 
not only that our policy as to the disposition of Australian ships should be reversed, 
but also that the Henderson programme should be thrown into the melting-pot. 

In this connection it is instructive to refer to the details and cost of the building 
programme submitted by Admiral Henderson. These comtemplated the expenditure 
of £23,000,000 during the next twenty years. Of this sum over £16,000,000 would be 
represented by battle cruisers, It appears, therefore, that according to Admiralty 
advice Australia is asked to appropriate two-thirds of its naval expenditure upon 
vessels which are to be detailed for service in European waters. 

In his report Admiral Henderson urged that “ continuity of policy was essential,” 
and that ‘‘the development of the Commonwealth Naval Forces must proceed on 
definite lines with a definite goal in view.” No argument is required to support the 
soundness of that contention. Yet almost before the foundation of the policy in- 
augurated five years ago has been laid, we are urged to adopt modifications so radical 
as to amount virtually to its abandonment. In these circumstances there is little 
room for surprise if the simple faith with which Australia accepted the Admiralty as 
its guide on a former occasion, should now give place to hesitancy and some amazement 
at the pronouncement of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

One thing is clear. Matters cannot rest where they are, and the complete change 
of policy announced by the Admiralty must be discussed at the Conference table. 
One of the first things which the present Government did upon assuming office, was to 
cable to the Imperial Government (in August last) suggesting such a Conference, and 
its views on this point were closely indicated in the following paragraph in the state- 
ment of policy submitted to Parliament in the early days of the last session : 


“ Questions arising out of the Imperial agreement of 1909, which have an im- 
portant bearing upon the naval programme of the Commonwealth and Imperial 
interests in the Pacific, suggest the advisability of a Conference at an early date, 
Communications on this matter are now being addressed to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the proposals submitted in Admiral Henderson’s report will be 
generally adhered to,” 


But though difficulties have interposed to defer the realisation of that proposal, 
the need is more imperative since Mr. Churchill has spoken. If the suggestion made 
by the Commonwealth Government last year had been adopted, the Conference might 
have been held at the end of last year or the beginning of this year, and would thus 
have avoided synchronising with times of political stress in both the Mother Country 
and Australia. This would have had the further great advantage of placing the Im- 
perial Government in possession of the view of the Dominions before Mr. Churchill’s 
statement was made. In the present conditions of politics here an Australian Minister 
could not attend in London for some time. But it is patent from the considerations 
to which I have referred that the Conference ought to be held at the very earliest possible 
moment, and whichever Government is in power in Australia, there would seem to be 
no reason why it should not be summoned for, say, the early part of 1915. It can be 
satisfactory neither to Australia nor to the Empire that the naval provision of the 
Commonwealth should apparently be based on no settled principles and have no definite 
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aim or direction, and no clear place in the defence scheme of the Empire, in common 
with other Imperial Forces with which it is at present unrelated and unco-ordinated, 
Under the 1909 agreement its purpose and function were clearly defined. This is no 
longer the case. 


To sum up, Mr. Churchill’s statement involves : 


(1) The definite non-fulfilment by the Admiralty of obligations undertaken by 
the 1909 agreement. 

(2) The destruction of the basis on which the Roya! Australian Navy was organised, 
and as a result of which the Australian people committed themselves to the 
expenditure of several millions of public money. 

(3) The abandonment of those features of the Royal Australian Navy which, in 
1909, were regarded by the Admiralty as most essential, especially the ex- 
pression of opinion that battle cruisers are not needed in the Pacific and should 
be sent to Home waters. 

(4) The replacement of a definite inter-Impcerial co-operative policy for the naval 
defence of the Pacific by an unco-ordinated, ephemeral scheme possessing neither 
permanence, nor clear aim and function. 

(5) The substitution of the scheme of a powerful joint Imperial Fleet in the Pacific 
by ineffective isolated units. 

(6) An interpretation of the effect of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance which is not 
accepted in Australia as justified by the circumstances, and if adopted by the 
Imperial authoritics in either 1909 or 1911 might have involved a serious 
modification of the scheme recommended in those ycars by the Admiralty for 
acceptance by the Dominions. 

(7) The ignoring of those “ other considerations ” which are so important from 
the wider Imperiai point of view, and on which the Admiralty laid so much 
stress in 1909. 

(8) The announcement of a vital departure in many important respects from a 
policy agreed upon between the Dominions and the Imperial Government, 
without any previous consultation with, or even preliminary notification to, 
the Governments of the Dominions. 

Australia is irrevocably pledged to, and will pursue with determination and con- 
sistency the policy on which she embarked on the advice of the Imperial Government 
five years ago. She will not be deflected from her course by the pronouncement of 


e regards the task which she has undertaken as 


the First Lord of the Admiralty, for 
vital to the cause of Imperial defence and Imperial union, and an essential safeguard 
for her own protection. 


Monday, April 13, 1914. 


The speech of the First Lord of the Admiralty, as reported in Australia, is as follows : 


**The policy of the Admiralty as explained in 1912 is unchanged.” This state- 


ment was made in the House of Commons yesterday (March 16) by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, in a speech on the naval estimates. 

Mr. Churchill said that the fleet had one-third more horse-power than in 1912, 
and the 15-in. guns with which the latest vessels were equipped were the best they 


a 
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ever had, being most accurate at all ranges and exceptionally long-lived. Britain 
would have ten vessels thus armed, when the next naval power had only two. The 
Admiralty desired to complete eight squadrons before the next strongest power 
had completed its organisation. 

Dealing with Germany, Mr. Churchill stated that the development of that power’s 
Navy had been not less rapid than was “anticipated” in 1912. Three German 
squadrons would be in course of completion at the end of 1914, but owing to difli- 
culties in manning the vessels, the second squadron would have to be reduced by 
three battleships temporarily. Great Britain had therefore postponed the com- 
pletion of its fourth squadron. Every delay on Germany’s part was watched, and 
Great Britain’s organisation would only be completed as needed. It was anticipated 
that the next estimates of Great Britain would be substantially below those of 1914. 

Owing to trade conditions there was a likelihood that many vessels would be 
completed in 1914 without acceleration or speeding up. Lf war broke out to-morrow 
every ship could be sent to sea fully equipped. In future lieutenants with eight 
years’ service would be termed lieutenant-commanders. Seventy merchantmen 
would be armed by the end of 1914. He declared with emphasis, that Great Britain 
would remain the independent guardian of her Mediterranean interests. Eight 
Dreadnoughts would be placed there by the end of 1915. The Government was 
not without hope that Canada would meet her share of naval defence, but in 
the meantime the construction of two vessels of the 1914 programme would be 
hastened to compensate for the delay of the Canadians regarding the defence of the 
Pacific. 

That portion of the speech concerning Great Britain’s relations with Japan was 
listened to with great interest. Mr. Churchill said that while Japan was allied with 
Great Britain, and Great Britain possessed naval superiority, Japan was safe from 
attacks by the great fleets of Europe. In no other way in the years immediately 
before us could Japan protect herself. The growth of European interests in China 
and the development of European navies on a greater scale than Japan could afford 
would increase her reliance on Great Britain. 

‘Our obligations to Japan,” continued the First Lord, “ provide against an 
increase in European squadrons in the Far East.”” He contended that the Govern- 
ment had given full effect to the 1909 agreement. They were keeping certain battle- 
ships at Home where alone they would mect their equals, and had sent the Swiftsure 
and 7'rvumph to the China and Indian stations. This was sufficient, and an improve- 
ment on the mere duplication of the Australian Unit. There was no reason to 
suppose that Japan would need England's friendship less after the expiry of the 
Alliance in 1921. The bond between Japan and Great Britain meant the effective 
protection of Australasia. The bond depended entirely on the maintenance of 
British naval supremacy. 

There were no means whereby in the next dozen years Australasia could maintain 
themselves single-handed. If Great Britain’s power were shattered, the only course 
then open to the whites in the Pacific would be to seek protection of the United 
States. From this point of view the profound wisdom of the policy hitherto adopted 
by New Zealand could be appreciated, as it provided the most effective way for their 
own and the common security. The Admiralty was bound to uphold the broad 
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principles of unity of command and concentration in a decisive theatre. The 
Admiralty regarded the effort of the Commonwealth as heroic, and would leave 
nothing undone to assist her. 

The Alliance with Japan secured the safety of Australia and New Zealand, and 
the situation in the Pacific would be absolutely regulated by the position in European 
waters, The Admiralty had co-operated loyally in the development of the Australian 
Fleet. Means would be afforded the Dominions for that individual and local develop- 
ment which was necessary to maintain a keen naval interest and to procure the 
sacrifices necessary for the development of their naval power. 

Sound arrangements had been made for the use of the Commonwealth Fleet in 
war time. The Government realised the importance of creating naval sentiment 
in the Dominions, and therefore advised the creation of an Imperial squadron. He 
urged ihe importance of stations, docks, and repair plants in the Canadian and 
South African waters defended by local destroyers and submarines. This would 
help to arouse local naval interest. 

Though the Government believed that the foundations of peace among the 
Great Powers had been strengthened, yet the causes which might lead to a general 
war had not been removed. There had not been the slightest abatement in naval 
and military preparation, and attempts to arrest them had been ineffectual. The 
Adniralty’s responsibility came home with brutal reality. Unless Great Britain’s 
strength were solidly and unswervingly maintained the Government would not be 


doing its duty. 
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